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INTRODUCTION 

In  this  book  I  am  continuing  the  story  of  my  great-grandmother, 
Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon,  taken  from  her  journals  and  letters  that 
I  began  in  Susan,  Book  I.  In  Book  II,  I  will  try  to  cover  the  period  of 
1847  to  1861  or  from  her  arrival  as  a  bride  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  I  hope  to  follow 
this  with  a  third  book  telling  of  the  war,  the  post-war  period  until 
Susan's  death. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Francis  Ide.  She 
provided  me  with  valuable  material  concerning  the  Owsley  family. 

Again  I  am  indebted  to  my  niece  Alice  Robinson  Stevenson  for  her 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  to  my  daughter,  Henrietta  Herndon 
Tweedie,  for  the  illustrations. 


Henrietta  R.  Herndon 


December  1963 
Springfield,  Illinois 


CHAPTER  ONE 

After  days  of  blistering  hot  August  sun  that  kept  men  seeking  shade 
and  women  their  boudoirs  where  they  could  remove  their  stays  and  re- 
lax in  their  dressing  gowns,  a  heavy  storm  came  out  of  the  east  and 
the  backbone  of  summer  was  broken.  Here  in  central  Kentucky  there 
would  be  many  more  hot  days  before  frost,  but  at  least  the  nights 
would  be  cooler. 

Susan  sat  under  the  arbor  near  the  summer  kitchen.  She  did  not 
notice  the  changing  patterns  of  light  and  shadows.  She  did  not  notice 
the  strong  aroma  of  ripening  grapes  overhead.  She  was  intent  on  listen- 
ing for  the  stage.  The  sound  of  children's  voices  playing  nearby,  the 
squeak  of  the  windmill,  none  of  these  attracted  her  attention.  She 
waited  only  for  the  sound  of  the  stage.  It  would  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
drive  and,  please  God,  would  bring  her  dear  husband  back  to  her. 

William  was  studying  medicine  in  Louisville.  When  he  could,  he 
came  to  Stamford  for  the  weekend.  Usually  he  arrived  late  on  Satur- 
day, prepared  his  sermon  for  Sunday,  preached  Sunday  morning  and 
returned  to  Louisville  that  afternoon.  There  was  little  time  to  spend 
with  Susan.  But  this  week  he  had  written  to  say  he  would  be  there  on 
Friday. 

Finally,  the  stage  did  arrive  and  Susan  joyfully  greeted  her  husband 
with  hugs  and  kisses  in  spite  of  the  watching  group  of  children.  They 
loved  Miss  Susan  and  when  she  told  them  to  run  along  and  play,  they 
did  so  with  happy  smiles. 

"William,  this  is  so  wonderful  to  have  you  here.  I  feel  we  should  do 
something  special,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  my  darling!  What  do  you  suggest?"  asked  William  as  he  drew 
her  down  next  to  him  on  the  bench. 

"Of  course,  I  love  to  have  you  read  to  me.  But  it  is  early.  Why  don't 
we  go  for  a  picnic  tea  in  the  woods?" 

"A  picnic  tea?  What  is  that?" 


"Well,  we've  had  dinner,  and  supper  is  a  long  time  off,  so  you  can 
call  it  tea/' 

"You  had  dinner.  But  what  I  had  could  hardly  be  called  a  snack. 
Tea  or  any  kind  of  food  sounds  good  to  me/'  said  William. 

'That  settles  it.  Well  have  a  picnic."  Susan  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Just  a  minute,  young  lady,  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  the  woods? 
It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk  in  your  condition." 

'The  rockaway?"  queried  Susan. 

"We  certainly  can't  ask  Mrs.  Owsley  for  the  use  of  her  carriage 
just  for  a  picnic." 

Susan  looked  crestfallen  but  admitted,  "I  guess  you  are  right."  Then 
she  had  another  thought,  ffBut  we  could  ride.  There  are  plenty  of 
horses." 

" Susan,  dear,  do  you  think  it  is  wise?  Your  time  is  almost  here." 

"I  know  but  I  am  fine — really.  And  I  do  want  to  get  away  by  our- 
selves somewhere.  Don't  look  so  shocked,  William.  Please  don't  mis- 
understand me.  I  am  happy  here  at  Stamford.  My  own  mother  couldn't 
be  kinder  than  Mrs.  Owsley.  I  enjoy  teaching  the  children.  It  is  just 
that  sometimes  I  want  to  get  away.  Clear  away!  I  long  for  my  own 
home."  Tears  were  very  close  to  the  surface  of  Susan's  eyes.  In  shame 
she  turned  away  from  her  husband's  gaze. 

William  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  forced  her  to  look  at 
him.  He  said  very  earnestly, 

"My  dear,  you  shall  have  a  home  of  your  own,  I  promise  you.  En- 
dure a  little  longer.  When  I  get  my  medical  degree  this  fall,  we  can 
get  settled.  Practicing  medicine  plus  a  small  sum  from  preaching  will 
enable  me  to  support  my  family.  I  know  it  has  been  hard.  You  have 
been  a  patient,  understanding  wife." 

Susan  pulled  away  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  arbor.  Then  she 
came  back  and  said  rather  apologetically,  "It  has  been  a  long  year." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "a  long  year." 

"But  we  couldn't  have  a  baby  on  your  mission  pay." 

"That's  right.  That's  why  I  went  to  medical  school."  William  rose 
and  taking  both  of  her  hands,  he  said,  "I  probably  should  have  waited 
to  marry  you." 


"I  really  thought  things  would  be  better/'  William  was  contrite 
ffOf  course,  you  did.  And  I  didn't  want  to  wait.  Imagine  my  waiting 
away  back  in  Beaufort  and  you  here!  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thought!" 
Susan  gasped.  Then  she  gave  him  a  quick  hug  and  kiss  and  said, 

"Let's  not  be  so  serious.  It  is  time  to  be  happy.  Now  you  go  and 
catch  Molly.  She  is  gentle  enough  for  me.  And  saddle  Nero  for  your- 
self. I  will  go  and  see  about  the  food." 

In  a  short  time  William  appeared  with  two  horses  saddled,  and  Susan 
came  from  the  kitchen  wing  of  the  house  bearing  a  basket  in  one  hand 
and  her  parasol  in  the  other.  She  did  not  own  a  riding  habit,  but  wore 
a  full  flounced  skirt  which  trailed  behind  her  as  she  approached  the 
mounting  block.  Normally  she  was  a  small,  graceful  woman,  but  today 
she  seemed  almost  as  broad  as  she  was  tall. 

Her  husband  took  the  basket  from  her  and  fastened  it  firmly  to  the 
back  of  his  saddle.  Then  he  helped  her  up  to  the  mounting  block. 

"Why  the  parasol?" 

"Aunt  Rindy  insisted  that  I  bring  it.  She  said  I  might  get  a  sun- 
stroke." 

"A  bonnet  would  be  more  appropriate." 

"I  know,  but  this  was  handy.  Aunt  Rindy  says  Ole  Miss  always 
carries  one." 

Molly  stood  patiently  while  Susan  arranged  herself  on  the  saddle, 
with  her  right  leg  around  the  horn.  Mr.  Langdon  handed  her  the  reins, 
then  turned  to  mount  his  own  horse. 

Being  quite  sure  that  Aunt  Rindy,  the  big  fat  Negro  woman  who 
cooked  for  the  white  folks,  was  watching  from  the  kitchen,  Susan  fas- 
tened the  reins  around  the  pummel  and  dutifully  opened  the  parasol. 
Whether  it  was  the  snap  of  the  parasol  being  opened,  whether  it  was 
the  rustle  of  the  ruffle  blowing  in  the  breeze,  something  frightened 
gentle  Molly  and  she  took  off  around  the  bend  in  the  drive  and  down 
the  road.  At  first  Susan  was  more  startled  than  frightened.  She  made  an 
attempt  to  gather  in  the  slack  reins  with  one  hand,  still  clutching  madly 
the  foolish  parasol. 


Mr.  Langdon  had  jumped  into  his  saddle  and  came  shouting  after 
them.  The  yard,  so  empty  before,  began  filling  with  men  and  boys, 
black  and  white,  all  calling  for  Molly  to  "Whoa."  The  general  commo- 
tion from  behind  only  made  Molly  go  faster.  It  was  a  long  way  down 
between  an  avenue  of  trees  before  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road 
which  ended  the  chase. 

Susan  didn't  make  the  turn,  but  the  horse  did.  Losing  her  precarious 
balance,  she  and  her  parasol  flew  off  of  Molly's  back  and  she  landed  in 
the  bushes  at  the  roadside.  When  she  came  to,  her  husband  was  kneel- 
ing on  one  side,  Aunt  Rindy  on  the  other,  and  Aunt  Rindy  was  shading 
her  with  the  fateful  parasol. 

"My  darling,  are  you  all  right?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  am." 

But  her  pains  had  started.  They  carried  her  back  to  the  house  and 
put  her  to  bed.  It  was  on  Sunday  night  at  1 1 :00  o'clock  that  a  baby 
boy  was  born.  They  named  him  William  Owsley  Langdon — William 
for  his  father,  and  Owsley  for  the  kind  family  that  had  taken  them  in. 

As  was  customary  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  mother  was  kept  flat 
on  her  back  for  two  weeks,  and  then  gradually  permitted  to  sit  up.  It 
was  a  good  month  before  she  was  strong  enough  to  assume  her  normal 
responsibilities.  Those  long  hours  in  bed  were  broken  for  Susan  by 
periodic  nursing  of  the  baby,  and  by  occasional  visits  from  members  of 
the  family.  These  latter  visits  were  limited  to  five  minutes  because 
Susan  was  supposed  to  rest.  This  rest  was  essential  to  her  own  health, 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  child.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  children's  visits 
overran  the  allotted  time.  Little  Caroline,  son  John's  four-year-old,  fre- 
quently sneaked  in  to  get  a  peek  at  the  baby.  She  was  such  a  winning 
child,  Susan  kept  these  visits  a  secret. 

On  the  weekends  when  William  could  come  home,  Susan  begged  for 
more  time  with  him.  Sadly  he  would  remind  her  how  essential  rest  was 
for  her  recovery.  So  Susan  had  many  quiet  hours  by  herself. 

At  first,  she  slept  a  great  deal.  Then  she  began  to  plan  for  the  future 
of  her  new  son  and  to  review  all  that  had  happened  to  her  since  her 
marriage  last  October  in  Beaufort,  N.  C:  her  trip  on  the  schooner  to 
New  York  and  the  thrilling  big  city;  the  train  trip  and  the  forest  fire; 
the  coach  ride  through  the  mountains  in  the  snowstorm;  the  boat  ride 
down  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio;  finally  the  arrival  in  Louisville 
and  the  end  of  her  wedding  journey. 

She  remembered  how  she,  William,  and  their  little  eight  year  old 
slave,  Jim,  disembarked  at  Louisville  with  bags,  satchels,  and  valises 
when  the  J.  J.  Crittenden  docked.  She  remembered  how  nervous  she 
was  while  she  waited  for  William  to  secure  a  conveyance  to  take  them 
to  Bonneville  or,  as  it  was  now  called,  Jeffersontown.  Perhaps  that  was 
a  premonition  of  trouble.  He  did  secure  a  hack  for  four  dollars  that 
would  take  them  to  "Brother"  Kalfus'. 

William  had  preached  in  that  district  and  had  many  friends  there, 
including  "Brother"  Kalfus,  with  whom  they  expected  to  stay  until 
they  found  a  place  of  their  own.  "Brother"  Kalfus  seemed  genuinely 


glad  to  see  William  again,  greeted  Susan  warmly,  but  frowned  upon 
Jim.  He  did  not  approve  of  slavery  and  he  was  surprised  that  William 
condoned  it.  He  made  Susan  rather  uncomfortable,  but  she  noticed 
that  he  accepted  Jim's  help  and  was  soon  bossing  him  around. 

William  learned  there  was  to  be  a  church  conference  in  Memphis, 
and  decided  to  go,  hoping  to  secure  a  church  of  his  own  with  better 
pay  than  his  position  in  the  mission  field.  Susan  begged  to  go  along. 
But  after  her  long  trip  west  he  thought  she  should  rest  with  his  friends. 
He  hated  leaving  her  with  strangers  in  a  new  spot,  yet  he  knew  he  could 
travel  faster  alone.  This  was  the  only  excuse  he  could  use,  and  it  was  a 
sad  parting  (the  first  of  many  leave-takings,  unfortunately)  which  left 
her  dissolved  in  tears. 

"Brother"  Kalfus  was  no  comfort  to  her,  either.  William  was  hardly 
out  of  sight  when  he  began  to  preach  to  her  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  He 
told  her  she  would  ruin  William's  future  and  had  already  hurt  his 
reputation  in  the  church.  He  made  her  utterly  miserable.  His  wife, 
"Sister"  Kalfus,  had  never  dared  to  disagree  with  her  husband.  If  she 
had  ever  had  an  opinion  of  her  own,  which  is  doubtful,  she  had  long 
since  learned  to  hold  her  tongue. 

Susan  recalled  "Brother"  Kalfus'  dreadful  treatment  of  Jim.  That  was 
probably  the  thing  that  hurt  her  the  most.  Once  she  caught  him  striking 
Jim.  She  boldly  interfered  and  gave  "Brother"  Kalfus  a  piece  of  her 
mind.  It  was  obvious  that  he  wasn't  used  to  servants. 

It  was  the  longest  two  weeks  of  her  life.  Only  once  during  that  long 
fourteen  days  was  there  an  occasion  for  joy.  A  letter  arrived  from  her 
dear  husband.  He  missed  her,  too.  It  promised  his  speedy  return.  She 
kissed  it  and  cried  over  it,  and  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  it  tucked 
under  her  pillow. 

Finally  he  did  return,  discouraged  and  unhappy  because  he  was  not 
successful  in  securing  a  better  position.  When  he  found  Susan  upset, 
he  decided  to  leave  Jeffersontown  immediately.  They  found  the  stage 
for  Danville  very  crowded.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  William  de- 
cided to  buy  a  horse  and  buggy.  It  was  a  real  extravagance.  William 
said  it  would  be  more  convenient,  but  Susan  knew  that  he  had  bought 
it  to  make  her  more  comfortable.  This  pleased  her. 


Mr.  Langdon's  mission  church  was  at  Walnut  Flats.  The  Owsley 
home,  called  Stamford,  was  nearby  and  it  was  customary  for  the  minis- 
ter and  his  family  to  live  there.  William  had  stayed  with  them  the 
previous  year  and  he  knew  the  Owsleys  would  make  Susan  welcome. 
So  they  had  driven  to  this  fine  estate. 


A  long  drive  bordered  by  trees  led  up  to  the  stately  mansion  of  warm 
red  brick  trimmed  with  white.  A  fan-shaped  transom  over  the  front 
door  and  long  glass  windows  on  either  side  gave  ample  light  to  the  hall 
which  (Susan  was  to  discover)  ran  straight  through  the  house  to  a 
circular,  pillared  porch  on  the  rear.  The  house  was  U-shaped.  As  the 
family  increased  and  the  need  arose,  the  ends  of  the  U  had  been  ex- 
tended. The  space  between  formed  a  courtyard.  It  was  paved  with 
brick.  Galleries  on  both  floors  on  the  right  looked  down  on  this  yard. 
The  kitchens  were  to  the  left. 

On  approaching,  all  Susan  saw  and  admired  was  the  entrance.  As 
beautiful  as  anything  she  had  seen  in  Philadelphia  and  how  different 
from  "Brother"  Kalfus\  She  knew  she  would  be  happy  here.  Indeed, 
she  was  greeted  warmly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owsley. 

When  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins  Owsley,  a  bachelor  of  thirty,  was  mar- 
ried in  1816  to  Mary  Finley,  he  possessed  little  more  than  his  slaves. 
Mary  Finley  was  only  fifteen  and  an  heiress.  Since  then  they  had  had 
two  sons,  Will  and  John,  and  nine  daughters.  Both  sons  and  four  of  the 
girls  were  married.  The  son,  John,  his  wife  and  daughter,  Caroline*, 
age  four,  lived  at  home  so  he  could  help  his  father  run  the  farm.  The 
five  unmarried  girls  were:  Mary,  age  16;  Clara,  14;  Anna,  12;  Elvira, 
10;  and  Ella,  8. 


*  Grandmother  of  Mrs.  Francis  Ide  and  Owsley  Brown  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Stamford  was  patriarchal  with  their  slaves'  quarters  some  distance 
from  the  house.  They  had  many  slaves,  and  their  farm  was  almost  self- 
supporting  since  they  did  their  own  weaving,  made  their  own  clothes, 
made  cheese,  cured  meat,  ran  a  blacksmith  and  a  carpenter  shop.  They 
placed  Jim  with  the  butler,  Mesty,  whose  real  name  was  Mephistoph- 
eles,  named  by  Marse  Will. 

Thanksgiving  had  brought  a  return  of  all  the  married  children  with 
the  grandchildren.  It  was  so  gay,  Susan  hardly  missed  her  own  family. 

Then  all  hands  were  busy  preparing  for  Christmas.  She  was  given  the 
job  of  entertaining  the  children.  Their  governess  had  just  been  married, 
and  gone  to  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Owsley  had  always  had  governesses  from 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  but  since  this  was  an  emergency,  Susan  was 
glad  to  help.  Mrs.  Owsley  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  girls  learning 
painting  and  needlework,  and  Susan  felt  she  could  teach  that.  She  was 
sorry  she  couldn't  instruct  them  on  the  piano.  There  were  three  pianos 
in  the  house.  She  suggested  the  need  of  a  special  teacher.  Mrs.  Owsley 
acted  very  strangely,  and  flatly  refused  to  consider  it.  Later,  Susan  dis- 
covered that  a  daughter  had  run  off  with  the  last  music  teacher.  It  was 
a  sore  subject  and  never  mentioned  except  in  whispers. 

The  schoolroom  was  in  the  wing  opposite  the  kitchens.  She  could 
still  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  children 
when  the  delicious  odors  of  plum  pudding  and  spice  cake  drifted 
across  into  the  schoolroom. 

Yes,  at  first,  it  was  hard,  especially  in  January  and  February  when  a 
little  morning  sickness  made  the  early  hours  of  lessons  difficult.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  William  decided  to  attend  medical  school  in  Louisville. 
How  lonely  she  had  been.  It  was  fortunate  she  had  the  children  to 
teach,  to  fill  those  many,  many  hours. 

Now  she  had  a  wonderful  baby  boy  to  keep  her  company  while 
William  was  away,  and  she  would  never  be  lonesome  again.  She  won- 
dered when  her  mama  would  get  to  see  her  dear  little  Willie.  She  was 
afraid  it  would  be  many  years.  In  this  she  was  wrong. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

Routine  in  the  schoolroom  had  just  been  reestablished  after  the  birth 
of  Susan's  baby  when  an  event  took  place  that  threw  things  into  a  tur- 
moil. The  girls  were  so  excited,  and  wanted  to  do  nothing  but  discuss 
the  news. 

"Jane  and  Mesty  want  to  get  married/'  announced  Mary. 

Mary  looked  lovely  this  morning  in  a  new  blue  poplin  dress  that  was 
box-plaited  in  front  to  give  it  a  princess  line.  In  length  it  almost  touched 
the  scalloped  tops  of  her  high  buttoned  shoes.  She  had  intended  re- 
moving her  apron  to  show  the  dress  to  Susan.  All  of  the  girls  wore 
white  nainsook  muslin  aprons  with  bibs  and  wide  straps  over  their 
shoulders  to  protect  their  dresses  in  the  schoolroom.  Even  little  Caroline 
insisted  upon  wearing  an  apron  when  she  occasionally  visited  them.  It 
was  one  that  Ella  had  outgrown  but,  even  so,  was  long,  almost  touching 
her  little  slippers  with  their  red  tassels.  Now  The  News  was  even  more 
important  than  a  new  dress. 

"We  have  persuaded  Mama  to  let  her  have  a  proper  wedding  like 
white  folks/'  said  Clara. 

"With  a  white  dress/'  chimed  in  Anna. 

CfI  wanted  to  be  a  flower  girl,"  said  Ella.  "But  Mama  didn't  think  that 
was  appropriate.  She  said  I  could  fix  a  bouquet  for  her,  and  Caroline 
and  the  little  children  can  throw  blossoms  after  they  are  married." 

"Don't  you  think  marigold  blossoms  will  be  pretty?  I  have  already 
told  Caroline,  and  she  is  out  with  a  basket  gathering  blossoms,"  said 
Clara.  "Maybe  I  should  go  and  help  her." 

"What  about  lessons?"  asked  Susan. 

"Oh,  Miss  Susan,  can't  we  skip  lessons  until  after  the  wedding?" 

"When  is  it  going  to  be?" 

"Your  husband  is  going  to  be  here  tomorrow,  isn't  he?  He  can  marry 
them.  If  it  doesn't  rain,  Mama  says  they  can  get  married  in  the  back 
court.  Can't  we  push  this  piano  out  onto  the  gallery  and  you  could 
play  the  wedding  march?" 


"I  don't  play  very  well,  but  I'd  be  glad  to.  Maybe  we  had  better  ask 
your  mama." 

"Just  think!  Jane  is  only  seventeen.  Ill  be  seventeen  next  year.  Do 
you  think  Til  get  married  then?"  asked  Mary. 

"Perhaps." 

"Dr.  Wilson  is  pretty  sweet  on  you,  Mary!  Isn't  he,  Clara?  I  don't 
think  he  comes  to  see  the  family.  Just  to  see  Mary.  Do  you  think  he  is 
courting  Mary?"  Anna  asked  Susan. 

Blushing  a  pretty  pink,  Mary  bristled.  "You  had  better  mind  your 
own  business,  Miss  Butt-in-ski!" 

"Well,  Mama  was  married  when  she  was  only  fifteen.  How  old  were 
you  when  you  were  married?"  asked  Anna. 

"I  was  eighteen,"  stated  Susan. 

"Do  tell  us  all  about  it.  I  love  weddings!"  insisted  Ella. 

"How  many  weddings  have  you  seen?  Not  ever  even  one,"  Elvira 
teased. 

"Smarty !  I've  read  about  them,  haven't  I?" 

Anna  raised  her  hand  for  silence.  "Do  be  quiet  and  let  us  hear  about 
Miss  Susan's  wedding." 

Susan  told  how  hastily  hers  had  been  planned.  "Just  like  Jane's," 
said  Ella.  They  were  sorry  she  hadn't  worn  a  white  dress.  They  had  in- 
sisted that  Jane  wear  a  white  dress,  even  if  it  was  only  muslin.  After  all, 
Jane  had  been  their  nurse  girl  for  years  and  years.  After  she  was  mar- 
ried, she  couldn't  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  their  room.  She  had  to  sleep  with 
Mesty.  She  would  still  be  a  house  servant,  and  be  one  of  the  upstairs 
maids. 

While  the  girls  chattered,  Susan  wondered  where  Mr.  Owsley  would 
put  Jim.  He  had  been  living  in  Mesty's  cabin.  He  couldn't  stay  there 
after  the  wedding.  She  hoped  he  wouldn't  be  put  with  Aunt  Rindy.  She 
liked  Aunt  Rindy  all  right,  but  Rindy's  son,  Green,  was  a  wild  one. 
Though  still  young,  he  had  already  been  in  one  or  two  scrapes.  She  was 
sure  he  was  not  a  good  influence  for  Jim.  She  did  feel  responsible  for 
his  training.  Mesty  liked  him,  and  said  he'd  make  a  fine  houseman.  She 
should  talk  to  Mr.  Owsley  right  away.  She  felt  sure  that  his  son,  Mr. 
John,  would  help  her  if  she  couldn't  find  his  father.  Mr.  Owsley  was 
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often  gone  all  day  on  his  horse  supervising  the  plantation.  If  she 
couldn't  get  it  settled,  William  would  be  home  tomorrow  noon,  and  he 
would  find  a  suitable  place  for  Jim. 

The  next  morning  Susan  didn't  feel  very  well.  Since  she  couldn't 
afford  to  be  sick  and  miss  the  wedding,  she  went  to  see  Mrs.  Owsley. 
Mrs.  Owsley  doctored  the  family  and  all  the  slaves  on  the  place.  In  her 
medicine  kit  she  had  castor  oil,  calomel,  quinine,  and  Halloway's  Pills. 
For  serious  cases,  the  Doctor  came  out  from  Danville  and  bled  the 
patient. 

A  medicine  man  had  stopped  at  the  door  one  day  to  make  a  sale.  His 
horse  gave  a  lasp  gasp  and  expired  in  the  driveway.  For  a  new  horse  he 
gave  Mrs.  Owsley  100  boxes  of  Halloway's  Pills.  They  were  probably 
harmless,  and  claimed  to  cure  everything  under  the  sun.  She  now  gave 
Susan  a  couple  of  pills  and  almost  immediately  Susan  felt  better. 

The  weather  was  fine,  so  plans  for  the  wedding  were  in  full  swing. 
Mrs.  Owsley  agreed  that  music  was  essential  to  a  proper  wedding.  By 
the  time  Susan  reached  the  schoolroom,  the  girls  had  got  some  of  the 
colored  men  to  push  the  piano  onto  the  porch.  Clara  was  arranging  a 
bouquet  of  asters  in  a  vase  for  the  top  of  the  piano.  Mary  was  strug- 
gling with  an  old  lace  curtain.  She  turned  imploringly  to  Susan. 

"Won't  you  help  me?  It  simply  won't  go  right.  It  looks  dreadful!" 

"Is  it  a  veil  you  are  making?"  asked  Susan,  taking  the  piece  of  lace 
from  her. 

"Yes.  Mama  said  I  could  have  it.  It  really  is  an  old  curtain.  I  cut  off 
the  torn  place  and  now  it  is  too  short." 

"No,  it  isn't.  You  can  make  a  short  veil.  That  is  quite  correct  for  an 
informal  wedding.  I'd  cut  off  some  more  and  follow  along  this  lace  pat- 
tern. That  will  give  it  a  finished  look."  She  took  the  shears  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so.  Mary,  Elvira,  and  Ella  watched  anxiously. 

"There  now.  That's  better.  We  must  gather  it,  so  it  will  fit  Jane's 
head." 

"I  brought  a  comb  to  fasten  it  to,"  said  Mary. 

"Good!"  Susan  went  to  work  with  the  needle  and  thread,  and  soon 
had  it  fastened  to  the  comb. 

"Try  it  on  Mary,"  said  Elvira. 
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"Sit  down,  Mary,  and  well  see/' 

"Isn't  it  lovely!"  exclaimed  Ella. 

They  all  gazed  in  admiration.  Clara  had  finished  with  her  bouquet 
and  came  into  the  room.  Her  judgment  was  more  critical. 

"Don't  you  want  some  of  my  flowers  to  give  it  a  little  color?"  she 
asked. 

"Mary  will  probably  have  orange  blossoms  on  her  veil  when  she  is 
married/'  said  Susan. 

"What  if  it  is  wintertime,  and  there  are  no  orange  blossoms?" 

"In  New  York  I  saw  imitation  flowers  that  came  from  France  that 
looked  just  like  real  ones.  I  expect  they  make  orange  blossoms,  too." 

Jane  came  to  the  door  and  when  she  saw  Mary  she  stopped  stockstill 
and  her  eyes  grew  so  big  the  whites  showed  all  around  the  iris. 

"Land  sakes,  Miss  Mary!  Are  ya  gwine  ta  get  married,  too?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  silly,  this  is  for  you."  Susan  helped  Mary  remove  the  veil. 

"Really  fo'  me?"  Jane  couldn't  believe  it. 

"Yes.  We  think  it  should  have  a  little  color.  What  color  do  you  like, 
Jane?"  asked  Susan. 

"Red,"  said  Jane.  Clara  dashed  to  the  porch  and  returned  with  a 
magenta  colored  aster. 

"Will  this  do?"  She  offered  it  to  Susan. 

Jane  said,  "That  ain't  no  red." 

Clara's  face  fell.  It  looked  like  a  crisis  might  develop.  Susan  spoke  up 
quickly. 

"Ella,  Elvira,  you  are  not  busy.  You  go  to  the  garden  and  bring  me 
something  bright  red.  Jane  is  right.  A  brighter  red  will  look  well  on  her 
dark  hair.  Clara,  why  don't  you  and  Mary  put  flowers  in  those  two  jars 
in  the  court  yard.  Mr.  Langdon  could  stand  between  them  and  it  would 
look  like  an  altar.  And  please  see  what  Anna  is  doing.  She  went  to  help 
Aunt  Rindy." 

As  the  girls  left  the  room,  Susan  turned  to  Jane  who  was  gazing  with 
fascination  at  the  veil. 

"We  will  try  it  on  when  the  little  girls  return  with  the  flowers.  It  may 
take  them  quite  a  while.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  think  of  any  red 
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flowers  in  bloom  right  now.  Did  you  want  to  see  me  about  something?" 

frOh,  yes,  Miss  Susan."  Suddenly  all  the  joy  drained  out  of  Jane's 
face  and  dread  and  fear  took  its  place.  She  glanced  all  around,  and 
then  in  a  low  voice  she  asked,  "Ya  knows  Safara?" 

"You  mean  that  Guinea  woman?  The  voodoo  creature?" 

"Sh-h — yas,  she  voodoo.  But  she  got  power.  She  say  bad  time  comin' 
this  way.  An'  soon !  Maybe  somethin'  happen  to  Mesty.  What  I  gwine 
to  do,  Miss  Susan?  Iffen  I  tells  Ole  Miss,  she'll  drive  Safara  away. 
That's  bad.  She  make  big  spell.  Bad  spell!" 

"Did  she  tell  you  this  herself?" 

"No'm.  Aunt  Rosy  done  told  me.  She  got  it  straight  from  old 
Safara." 

"Does  Safara  help  Aunt  Rosy  with  the  cooking  for  the  colored 
folks?" 

"Sometime,  yas'm.  Sometime,  no!  She  bin  off  in  the  woods.  Cum 
back  dis  mornin\" 

"Did  Aunt  Rosy  scold  her?" 

"My  land,  Miss  Susan!  Ain't  nobody  scold  Safara!  Marse  John  his- 
self  don't  say  nuthin'  to  Safara.  She  got  evil  eye!  I'se  scart.  What  is  I 
gwine  ta  do?" 

This  was  serious.  Susan  knew  how  afraid  the  negroes  were  of  Voo- 
doo mysticism.  Nothing  she  could  say  would  erase  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors.  Even  though  they  were  Christians,  they  attended  voo- 
doo ceremonies.  The  house  slaves  who  had  had  some  education  were 
less  easily  swayed  than  the  farm  slaves.  Maybe  education  was  the 
answer.  But  right  now  she  had  to  help  Jane — a  much  frightened  young 
woman,  and  on  her  wedding  day!  What  would  William  say?  Would 
he  pooh!  pooh!  the  old  Guinea  woman's  prophecies?  No,  he'd  give 
Jane  something  else  to  think  about.  And  that  is  what  she  would  do.  But 
what? 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  question,  Elvira  and  Ella  dashed  into  the  room. 

"Will  these  do?  It  is  the  only  thing  bright  red  that  we  could  find." 

Both  girls  stretched  out  their  hands. 

"Cherry  tomatoes!"  said  Jane  with  a  laugh.  "I  do  declare!  They  is 
bright  red,  isn't  they?" 

"They  are  not  exactly  flowers,"  said  Elvira  hesitantly. 
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"No,  they  are  not  exactly  flowers/'  said  Susan.  "Jane,  do  you  like 
them?" 

"I  sure  enough  do,"  said  Jane. 

"Then  well  put  them  on  right  here  and  now.  Sit  here,  Jane." 

Jane  sat  down  at  one  of  the  school  desks.  First,  Susan  fitted  the  veil. 
The  comb  fastened  easily  into  her  kinky  hair.  The  little  girls  handed 
the  cherry  tomatoes  to  Susan  one  by  one,  and  with  her  needle  Susan 
secured  them  in  a  row  around  the  top,  like  a  small  red  crown.  It  was 
certainly  an  unusual  wedding  veil.  However,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
who  was  proudest  of  the  veil,  the  bride  who  was  wearing  it  or  the  little 
girls  who  found  the  touch  of  bright  red.  All  her  worries  forgotten,  Jane 
went  out  with  the  little  girls  in  search  of  a  mirror. 


It  was  time  to  go  to  her  baby,  but  Susan  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes 
to  rest.  Maybe  Jane  had  forgotten  the  voodoo  woman,  but  she  had  not. 
She  felt  sure  that  persons  like  William  or  Mrs.  Owsley  were  so  innately 
good,  their  aura  of  goodness  spread  in  every  direction  and  was  felt  by 
everyone  they  touched.  Likewise,  could  an  evil  person  spread  evil?  Not 
only  did  Safara  claim  to  be  able  to  hurt  another,  she  claimed  she  could 
read  the  future  like  a  gypsy  fortune  teller. 

Now  she  said  the  future  looked  bad.  Susan  didn't  believe  Safara  had 
supernatural  powers,  but  the  prediction  worried  her.  She  must  discuss 
it  with  William.  By  the  time  she  had  her  private  talk  with  William,  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

The  first  few  bars  of  the  wedding  march  were  a  bit  jumpy.  Susan 
had  hurried  to  get  to  the  piano  on  time.  She  had  expected  Jim  to  stay 
with  the  baby,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  she  had  left  him 
behind  with  Rusty.  She  felt  pretty  sure  that  Rusty  would  spend  more 
time  watching  the  wedding  from  the  upstairs  window  than  watching 
the  baby. 

As  it  had  been  at  Christmas  time  with  the  big  tree  in  the  center  of 
the  court  yard,  again  today  all  of  the  white  folks  and  all  the  negroes 
were  gathered  together.  The  slaves  had  been  given  a  holiday  to  cele- 
brate the  event.  They  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  looked 
stiff  and  awkward  standing  around.  After  the  ceremony  they  would 
relax  with  a  barbecue  and  music  and  dancing.  Their  dance  was  not  the 
quadrille  and  the  polka  as  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Big  House.  They 
danced  to  drums  and  banjos  in  the  pasture,  native  rhythmic  dances. 

Mary  had  offered  to  fCturn  the  music"  for  Susan,  and  stood  at  her 
side  and  gave  a  running  commentary  on  what  was  happening  behind 
Susan's  back. 

"Mr.  Langdon  and  Mesty  have  taken  their  places.  — Here  comes 
Jane.  — My,  she  looks  solemn.  — I  guess  she's  nervous —  The  little 
cherry  tomatoes  are  bouncing  up  and  down.  — Wonder  what  that 
Joseph  is  whispering  to  her.  — Thank  goodness  she  didn't  swat  him. 
— Mama  wouldn't  like  that.  — You  can  stop  in  a  minute.  — Yes,  there 
she  is  at  the  altar.  — Now!" 

Susan  gave  a  final  chord  and  William  begin  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Susan  realized  that  it  was  well  to  follow  the  service  and  repeat  the  vows 
with  each  and  every  wedding  she  attended,  but  she  found  her  mind 
wandering.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  dear 
husband.  They  had  been  so  rushed  when  he  returned  from  Louisville, 
getting  dressed  for  the  wedding,  there  had  been  no  time  to  discuss  her 
problems  of  where  Jim  was  to  stay,  and  what  to  do  with  that  Guinea 
woman. 
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Susan  had  just  arranged  the  music  for  the  recessional  when  Mary 
whispered,  "Do  you  hear  a  strange  noise?  Like  horses  running ?' 

"Sh — "  cautioned  Susan.  fCThe  service  is  almost  over." 

Then  things  happened  very  fast. 

William  said,  <c\  pronounce  you  man  and  wife!  Whom  God  hath 
joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder/' 

Susan  came  down  with  the  opening  chords  of  the  Recessional,  and 


around  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  wing  burst  a  group  of  men  on  horse- 
back! There  must  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  of  them,  all  armed  and 
all  angry.  Disregarding  men,  women  and  children  who  quickly  scat- 
tered as  they  approached,  they  rode  up  to  where  Mr.  Harry  Owsley 
was  standing  beside  his  wife. 

Harry  Hawkins  Owsley  was  a  man  in  his  sixties.  His  face  was 
framed  by  a  snowy  white  full  beard  and  sideburns.  His  piercing  blue 
eyes,  rather  deep-set,  with  heavy  brows,  quickly  showed  he  was  not  a 
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man  to  be  trifled  with,  in  spite  of  his  age.  He  stepped  forward  and 
angrily  asked,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

Elmer  Jacobs  rode  forward.  "We  came  for  Green,  Mr.  Owsley." 

"What  has  Green  done?" 

"He's  stole  Bailey's  gun,  that's  what  he's  done.  You've  hid  him  be- 
fore, but  this  time  we're  going  to  get  him  and  see  that  Justice  is  done." 

"I'll  see  that  Justice  is  done,"  promised  Mr.  Owsley. 

"You're  wasting  your  time  talking  to  that  old  nigger-lover,  Elmer." 
Now  Bo  Bailey,  the  local  bully,  pushed  forward.  "Let's  search  for  him 
ourselves." 

"Easy,  Bo!  Mr.  Owsley  will  turn  Green  over  to  us.  Or  else!"  Elmer 
said,  threateningly. 

"Let  us  go  to  my  office  and  discuss  this  properly,"  suggested  Mr. 
Owsley. 

"No,  we  don't,"  said  Bo.  "All  the  time  we  stand  here  jawing,  we're 
letting  that  nigger  get  further  away."  Bo  ran  his  horse  into  some  of  the 
slaves,  the  other  men  followed  suit.  It  looked  as  though  someone  would 
be  hurt.  Mr.  Owsley  saw  Aunt  Rindy  near  the  kitchen  door  and  called 
to  her. 

"Rindy,  is  Green  here?" 

"No,  Masta.  I  ain't  seen  Green  fo  two — three — days." 

He  turned  and  called,  "Has  anyone  seen  Green?" 

Here  and  there  answers  came;  all  said,  "No,  sah!" 

"Elmer!  Call  back  your  bunch  of  hoodlums.  That  crowd  of  darkies 
are  innocent.  I  promise  I'll  find  Green  and  I'll  return  the  gun." 

"And  turn  Green  over  to  us?"  insisted  Elmer. 

"Yes,  if  you  insist,"  said  Mr.  Owsley. 

"We  do  insist.  You  are  too  easy  on  your  slaves.  They  must  be 
taught  who  is  master.  We'll  go  now,  but  if  we  don't  hear  from  you  by 
Monday,  we'll  be  back.  And  next  time,  we'll  treat  a  few  a  those  niggers 
like  they  should  be  treated.  What  goes  on  here,  anyway?  Why  the 
fancy  clothes?"  pointing  to  Jane. 

Mr.  Langdon  spoke  up.  "I  am  marrying  this  young  couple." 

"Just  like  white  folks,"  said  Bo.  "You  ain't  going  to  trust  this  man, 
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are  you,  Elmer?  I  say  we  take  revenge  right  now,  and  we'd  better  begin 
with  the  new  bride  and  groom/' 

As  he  started  to  ride  up  to  the  improvised  altar,  Mr.  Langdon 
stepped  down  to  intervene,  but  Mr.  Owsley  was  there  first. 

"Take  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  see  that  you  get 
your  gun  and  Green." 

Bo  hesitated.  Mr.  Owsley  stood  his  ground. 

Elmer  said,  "Come  on,  Bo.  Your  turn'll  come/'  and  he  led  the  group 
of  horsemen  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Bo  turned  reluctantly  and 
followed,  calling  back,  "Old  Nigger  Lover!" 

For  a  moment  all  was  quiet  as  in  a  state  of  shock.  Then  Susan  struck 
a  chord  and  began  again  the  recessional.  Mr.  Langdon  motioned  for 
the  bride  and  groom  to  walk  away.  The  little  girls  threw  their  mari- 
golds. One  could  not  say  that  gaiety  was  completely  restored.  But  the 
slaves,  feeling  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  having  perfect  faith  in 
their  master,  saw  only  a  big  evening  of  pleasure  ahead  of  them. 

It  was  not  so  with  their  master.  He  was  worried.  One  bad  darky 
could  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  If  he  couldn't  find  Green,  there  might  be 
reprisals.  Bo  was  a  bully,  yes;  but  he  would  find  men  sympathizing 
with  him.  Feeling  seemed  to  run  high  these  days.  It  used  to  be  that 
most  of  the  men  who  disapproved  of  slavery  were  those  who  couldn't 
afford  to  own  any.  But  now  it  was  becoming  a  moral  issue.  It  was  true 
he  had  always  been  easy  on  his  slaves,  and  insisted  on  a  kind  over- 
seer. Someday  he  might  consider  giving  them  all  their  freedom.  He 
should  discuss  this  with  William.  But  right  now  he  had  to  find  Mr. 
Saunders,  his  overseer,  and  see  if  they  could  track  down  Green. 

At  last  it  was  bedtime,  and  Susan  and  William  were  alone  in  their 
bedroom.  The  celebration  was  still  going  on,  and  would  continue  most 
of  the  night.  The  light  from  the  bonfires  in  the  back  pasture  could  be 
seen  through  the  trees.  Now  and  then  the  wind  carried  snatches  of 
music  into  their  room. 

Jim  had  not  appeared  at  supper  time,  and  that  was  the  first  problem 
that  Susan  put  to  William. 

"What  has  happened  to  him?"  asked  Susan. 

"Not  a  thing!"  said  William. 
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"Where  has  he  gone?" 

"I'd  guarantee  he  is  out  there  having  fun." 

"But  where  will  he  sleep  tonight?  I'm  worried  about  that." 

"Now,  Susan,  he's  not  a  baby.  He  can  look  out  for  himself.  I  grant 

you  that  he  should  have  asked  permission  from  his  mistress.  He  has 

worried  you,  and  should  be  punished  for  it.  But  I  can  understand  his 

thoughtlessness.  This  is  pretty  exciting  for  his  people.  A  wedding  and 

a  hoe-down." 

William's  words  had  not  erased  the  anxious  expression  from  Susan's 

face.  She  said,  "Jim  can't  go  to  Mesty's  cabin." 

"No,  Mesty  would  throw  him  out.  There  is  a  nice  haystack  handy. 

It  makes  a  good  bed.  I'm  sure  you  have  never  slept  in  a  haystack,  but  I 

expect  you've  been  on  a  hayride." 
"Yes,  I  have." 

"I  wish  I'd  been  with  you.  Did  your  beau  kiss  you?" 
"He — tried  to,"  Susan  blushed  very  red. 
"The  villain !"  William  pretended  to  be  very  angry.  "Did  he  kiss  you 

like  this?"  William  gave  her  a  mighty  smack.  "Did  he?" 

When  Susan  got  her  breath  again,  she  said,  "William,  you  know  he 

didn't." 

"Then  he  was  a  fool.  I'll  bet  it  was  that  Claude  fellow." 
"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  You  are  just  getting  me  off  my  business." 
"I'm  your  business.  The  most  important  business  you  have." 
"Really,  William,  I  do  have  another  problem !"  She  told  him  of  the 

Guinea  woman  and  her  prophecy  of  trouble  ahead.  She  concluded  by 

saying,  "Then  those  dreadful  men  riding  in  and  Green's  theft.  It  almost 

looks  like  the  prophecy  came  true." 

William  became  serious  at  once.  He  said,  "The  Guinea  woman  and 

her  prophecies  don't  bother  me,  but  Green  does.  They  haven't  been 

able  to  find  him.  These  men  are  mean  and  vicious  and  very  jealous  of 

Mr.  Owsley's  wealth.  If  they  can  make  trouble  for  him,  they  will.  I 

don't  believe  they'll  fight,  though !" 

"Will  they  take  some  of  the  other  slaves  prisoners?" 

"Mr.  Owsley  won't  let  them  do  that.  He  will  pay  them  off  first.  He  is 

getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  he  takes  it  very  hard." 
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(rMr.  John  wants  him  to  leave  this  big  place  and  go  north/' 

"Yes,  he  may  do  that.  If  he  does,  hell  take  his  slaves  with  him,  but 
as  free  men.  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  hate  to  go  back  to  school 
tomorrow  with  things  so  upset  here.  I'm  glad  I  worked  on  my  sermon 
on  the  way  home.  There's  been  no  time  since  I  got  here/' 

ffYou  have  hardly  seen  the  baby.  Come  with  me  while  I  tuck 
him  in." 

As  they  stood  looking  down  at  the  precious  little  bundle,  William 
wondered  about  the  problem  of  slavery.  Would  it  be  solved  in  his  life- 
time, or  would  his  small  son  have  to  deal  with  it? 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

This  Sunday  had  started  just  like  every  other  Sunday.  Rusty  took 
care  of  the  baby  while  Susan  rode  over  to  Walnut  Flats  with  William. 
Perhaps  it  just  seemed  to  her  that  William  preached  longer  than  usual 
that  morning.  People  did  become  restless.  They  were  eager  to  have  the 
service  over  so  they  could  inquire  about  the  trouble  at  Stamford.  They 
clustered  around  the  entrance  to  the  little  church. 

What  had  happened?  Had  Green  been  found? 

Mr.  Langdon  told  them  that  Mr.  Owsley  was  conducting  a  search 
but  that  so  far  no  one  had  seen  Green.  In  fact,  a  reward  had  been  of- 
fered for  the  capture  of  Green  or  any  information  that  would  help  in 
the  search. 

While  the  women  collected  their  children  and  got  into  their  respec- 
tive wagons  or  buggies,  the  men  had  a  few  last  words  together  on  Mr. 
Owsley's  problem.  They  all  had  different  ideas  as  to  what  they  would 
do.  But  they  all  agreed  they  were  glad  it  was  not  their  negro  that  was 
in  trouble. 

Mr.  Owsley's  chair  was  vacant  at  Sunday  dinner.  No  one  spoke  of 
it.  Mrs.  Owsley,  though  obviously  worried,  tried  to  steer  the  conversa- 
tion away  from  local  matters.  She  asked  William  about  his  medical 
courses.  They  discussed  his  sermon  in  detail.  This  latter  discussion 
brought  out  many  points  that  Susan  had  missed.  She  must  learn  to  pay 
attention  in  church !  William  was  such  a  fine  preacher  and  for  the  first 
hour  she  listened.  Then  her  mind  wandered.  Perhaps  two  hours  of  serv- 
ice were  too  long.  No  wonder  the  children  wiggled. 

Right  after  dinner  William  had  to  go  back  to  Louisville.  Parting  was 
sad.  He  would  soon  finish  school  and  they  would  be  together  again. 

Normally  she  would  have  taken  some  of  the  little  girls  for  a  walk. 
Though  it  seemed  foolish,  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  leaving  the  house. 
Suppose  those  dreadful  men  came  riding  back!  Instead,  she  decided  to 
read  aloud  from  a  new  book  of  Bible  stories.  At  this  she  was  only  fairly 
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successful.  She  was  constantly  interrupted  with  questions  and  com- 
ments about  the  wedding,  about  the  horsemen,  about  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Green  wasn't  found.  She  couldn't  tell  them.  She  did  suggest  that 
they  pray  for  their  Papa.  He  was  working  so  hard  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  she  wasn't  sure  that  all  of  his  neighbors  agreed  with  him. 

The  day  was  finally  over.  Darkness  had  fallen  and  Susan  was  in  her 
room  with  the  baby  when  she  heard  a  little  knock  at  the  door.  She 
opened  it  and  there  stood  Jim  with  the  dog,  Cindy,  in  his  arms. 
Startled,  she  was  about  to  speak  out  when  he  put  his  finger  to  his  lips 
for  quiet  and  whispered,  "Cain't  I  cum  in?" 

He  slipped  into  her  room  and  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
still  clutching  the  dog. 

Susan  recovered  quickly  and  said,  indignantly,  "Jim,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  Where  have  you  been?" 

"Sh —  Mis'  Susan.  Nobody  nos  I's  hyar.  Pleas'  don't  let  'um  catch 
me." 

"What  have  you  done,  Jim,  and  where  have  you  been?"  Jim's  ob- 
vious distress  alarmed  his  mistress. 

"I'se  bin  with  Green,"  stated  Jim. 

Susan  sat  down  suddenly,  shocked  at  this  statement.  But  immedi- 
ately realizing  the  urgency  of  the  search,  she  jumped  up  and  grabbed 
Jim  by  the  arm.  "Where  is  he?  Mr.  Owsley  is  hunting  everywhere  for 
him.  Come!"  She  tried  to  pull  Jim  to  the  door,  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  said, 

"No,  No!  He  done  gone.  He  must  be  'bout  to  de  riber  by  now." 

"Mr.  Owsley  is  not  here,  but  we'll  go  to  Mrs.  Owsley.  She'll  know 
what  to  do." 

Jim  still  held  back.  "He  say  he  kill  boff  me  and  Cindy  if  we  tells 
ennybody." 

"Jim,  this  is  serious.  We  must  go  right  to  Mrs.  Owsley  and  you  can 
tell  us  your  story.  Time  is  important.  You  should  have  come  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  knew  where  he  was." 

"But  he  had  Cindy.  I  couldn't  leave  Cindy!" 

"Come,  I  say!"  insisted  Susan.  Very  reluctantly,  the  little  negro  boy 
followed  her,  still  holding  tight  to  the  small  black  and  white  dog. 
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Mrs.  Owsley  was  found.  She  sent  word  to  the  men  that  Green  was 
headed  for  the  river.  Then  she  sat  down  to  hear  Jim's  story. 

During  the  wedding,  Cindy  had  decided  to  run  away.  Jim  thought 
the  dog  was  just  after  a  rabbit  and  he  trailed  her  to  the  flax  field. 

"It  warn't  no  rabbit  Cindy  found.  Twas  Green  hidin'  thar  in  de 
field.  Maybe  he'd  let  us  go,  but  dem  mens  come  shoutin'  and  he's 
scart.  He  say  fNo!'  We  gotta  hide,  too!  Then  I  tried  to  sneak  away 
and  he  grab  Cindy  and  say  he  gonna  squeeze  her  to  deff.  So  I  stay." 

'That  was  yesterday.  Have  you  been  there  all  this  time?"  asked 
Mrs.  Owsley. 

"Yassum.  Well,  not  all  de  time.  Green  stay  thar.  But  he  sent  me  to 
de  barbecue  for  some  vittles." 

"Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  then?"  asked  Susan. 

"He  done  got  Cindy.  If  I  tell  on  him,  he  kill  Cindy.  If  I  don't  bring 
him  food,  he  kill  Cindy." 

"So  he  used  Cindy  as  a  hostage,"  said  Mrs.  Owsley.  "When  did  he 
leave?" 

"When  it  got  dark  tonight.  He  slept  all  de  day  wiff  me  and  Cindy 
on  watch.  He  tol'  me  to  stay  der  all  night  or  he'd  git  me.  But  I'se  scart 
in  dat  old  flax  field.  So  I  comes  to  Mistress  Susan.  You  won't  let  him 
git  me,  will  ya?"  He  looked  imploringly  at  Mrs.  Owsley. 

"We  will  protect  you,"  promised  Mrs.  Owsley.  "I  am  sure  you 
would  have  saved  us  great  concern  if  you  had  come  to  us  sooner.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  catch  Green  and  see  that  he  has  a  proper  trial.  He 
took  the  gun  with  him,  I  suppose." 

"Yassum." 

"If  anyone  along  the  river  sees  a  colored  man  with  a  gun,  he  will 
shoot  first  and  ask  questions  afterwards.  Green's  chances  of  escaping 
alive  are  very  slim." 

"Mrs.  Owsley,  do  you  want  to  punish  Jim,  or  shall  I?"  asked  Susan. 

"It  is  true  that  he  should  have  reported  this  directly  to  his  mistress. 
You  are  very  fond  of  your  little  dog,  aren't  you?"  Mrs.  Owsley  asked 
Jim. 

"Yassum,  he  don  saved  our  lives  when  da  boat  cotch  on  fire." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Susan.  "We  all  like  little  Cindy." 
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"She  soon  gonna  have  pups,  too,  and  Missie  Caroline  she  want 
one." 

ffI  guess  then  that  she  was  a  rather  important  hostage.  Why  don't 
we  sleep  on  it?  I  suggest  that  Jim — and  Cindy — stay  in  your  room  to- 
night. Put  a  pallet  on  the  floor  and  lock  the  door.  The  less  said  about 
all  of  this,  the  better." 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

The  schoolroom  had  settled  down  to  its  normal  routine.  Mary  was 
reading  her  history  lesson.  Clara  was  painting  a  floral  study,  the  asters 
that  had  decorated  the  piano  the  day  before.  Anna's  lips  moved  si- 
lently as  she  endeavored  to  memorize  a  poem  called  "October."  El- 
vira labored  over  her  sixes.  Arithmetic  was  hard  for  Elvira.  She 
considered  the  multiplication  table  "silly."  Susan  doubted  if  she  would 
ever  master  the  nines. 

As  Susan  gave  the  spelling  words  to  Ella,  she  wondered  if  there  was 
an  interesting  way  to  teach  arithmetic.  She  had  tried  using  apples  for 
addition  and  subtraction  and  was  fairly  successful  until  she  began 
fractions.  As  she  cut  the  apple  into  parts,  the  girls  ate  the  pieces  be- 
fore she  could  explain  the  problem. 

Quietly  she  continued  with  the  spelling  words,  "receive,"  "con- 
tinue," "absent."  As  she  said  "behold,"  the  schoolroom  door  opened 
a  crack  and  little  Caroline  slipped  in. 

"Caroline,"  said  Susan,  "You  know  you  are  not  to  come  into  the 
schoolroom  during  school  hours." 

"But  Cindy  has  a  puppy  and  it's  mine.  Jim  promised  and  now  he 
won't  let  me  have  my  puppy."  Tears  began  to  roll  out  of  Caroline's 
eyes  and  down  her  face. 

Immediately  there  was  a  hub-bub  as  the  girls  crowded  around  Caro- 
line with  questions  and  advice.  Susan  raised  her  voice. 

"Girls!  This  is  School  Hours!  Back  to  your  lessons.  Caroline,  dear, 
you  can't  stay  here.  You  must  go  to  Jane.  Jim  will  let  you  have  your 
puppy  when  it  is  old  enough.  Baby  puppies  must  stay  with  their 
mamas." 

"I  want  to  love  my  puppy,"  sobbed  Caroline. 

"No,  dear,  you  mustn't  even  touch  new  puppies."  Susan  took  Caro- 
line by  the  hand  and  started  for  the  door  as  Jane  appeared. 

"Honey,  why  you  runned  away?"  asked  Jane. 
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"She  came  to  tell  us  a  puppy  was  born  to  Cindy." 

"Cindy  done  had  three  already,"  said  Jane. 

"Three?  Three?"  cried  the  girls. 

"Sure,  nuf!  An'  little  old  Cindy  may  have  some  moah,"  laughed 
Jane. 

"Can  we  go  and  see?" 

"No,  Ella,"  Susan  shook  her  head  firmly. 

"Well,  Pm  bigger  than  Caroline." 

"Yes,  you  are.  Caroline  is  now  going  for  a  walk  with  Jane.  Cindy 
should  bear  her  puppies  in  peace.  She  will  be  proud  to  show  them  off 
when  she  has  rested." 

"When?  Oh,  when?"  asked  Ella. 

"Perhaps  this  evening.  But  no  one  shall  go  and  see  the  puppies  unless 
her  lessons  are  done." 

Caroline  and  Jane  left.  Gradually  the  schoolroom  took  on  a  studious 
air  and  Ella's  spelling  lesson  proceeded. 

There  was  still  no  word  of  Green  when  they  went  to  dinner  that 
noon.  Of  much  greater  importance  to  the  girls  was  Cindy's  health  and 
progeny.  Five  puppies  had  been  born.  Jim  had  the  mother  and  babies 
in  a  box  in  Aunt  Rindy's  cabin. 

Jim  had  wished  to  stay  close  to  his  mistress,  but  Mrs.  Owsley  de- 
cided that  he  should  live  with  Aunt  Rindy. 

"I  do  not  think  Green  will  return  and  Jim  will  take  her  mind  off  her 
troubles,"  said  Mrs.  Owsley. 

Certainly  after  Cindy  began  to  have  her  puppies,  Rindy  was  too 
busy  helping  Jim  "stash  away"  the  new  mother  to  worry  over  Green's 
disappearance. 

Susan  kept  her  promise.  It  was  an  excited  group  of  girls  that  fol- 
lowed her  down  the  lane.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  sky.  It  was  dusky 
and  difficult  to  see  very  much  inside  the  cabin  as  Susan  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  let  the  girls  go  in  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  young- 
est. Caroline  crept  up  to  the  box  on  tiptoe  and  whispered  to  Jim,  who 
was  on  guard, 

"Which  is  mine?" 

"That  one!"  Jim  pointed  to  a  ball  of  fluff. 
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Reluctantly  Caroline  turned  and  tiptoed  out.  As  the  other  girls  went 
in,  she  plied  Susan  with  questions:  "When  could  she  touch  her 
puppy?"  "When  would  it  be  her  very  own?"  "Could  it  sleep  with  her 
as  Cindy  did  with  Jim?"  "What  should  she  name  it?" 

This  last  question  was  taken  under  discussion  by  all  of  the  girls.  The 
visit  over,  they  kept  offering  names  to  Caroline  as  they  strolled  back  to 
the  house. 

They  were  in  the  court  yard  when  Mr.  Owsley  and  his  overseer  Mr. 
Saunders  rode  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  Mr.  Owsley  dis- 
mounted, gave  his  horse  to  Saunders,  and  entered  the  kitchen  door. 

The  little  group  of  girls  stopped. 

"Have  they  found  Green?"  asked  Clara. 

"Ill  ask  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  Mary.  Susan  put  out  her  hand  to  stop 
her,  but  Mary  had  already  called  to  the  man,  who  stopped  and  waited 
for  Mary  to  reach  him.  They  didn't  hear  Mary's  question,  but  they 
heard  the  man's  reply. 

"Green  got  plum  away.  The  old  skiff  by  the  mill  is  missing.  I  reckon 
he  helped  himself  to  it." 

"Will  those  bad  men  catch  him?"  asked  Mary. 

"No,  your  Pa  handled  them.  He  gave  them  some  money  and  that 
will  cool  them  off.  We'll  keep  away  from  town  for  awhile."  Saunders 
shook  the  reins  and  moved  off  toward  the  stables. 
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Susan  cautioned  the  girls  not  to  mention  the  matter  at  supper. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Owsley  referred  to  it.  Though  they  seemed 
quieter  than  usual,  the  Story  of  Green  seemed  to  be  a  closed  book. 

It  was  almost  a  month  later  that  further  word  of  Green  reached 
them,  and  from  all  places,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Those  who  had  trailed 
Green  had  supposed  that  he  had  gone  downstream  in  his  skiff  toward 
the  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  the  underground  and  freedom.  Instead,  he 
had  worked  his  way  upstream,  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  finally 
reached  Atlanta  and  the  home  of  Miss  Agnes,  a  married  daughter  of 
the  Owsleys.  He  brought  her  a  gun  wrapped  carefully  in  homespun. 
He  begged  to  stay  with  her,  but  he  wanted  her  to  send  the  gun  back 
to  Marse  Harry.  She  would  keep  him  and  the  gun  until  they  came 
north  again.  She  concluded  her  letter  by  saying  he  was  almost  starved 
when  he  arrived.  She  marveled  that  he  had  come  so  far  without  being 
caught. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

Near  Florence,  Alabama. 
Dear  Mrs.  Crawford: 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  that  I  am  even  further  away  from  beau- 
tiful Cincinnati.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it. 

First,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  the  lovely  handkerchief  you  sent 
me  for  Christmas.  I  am  sure  that  you  made  the  tatting  yourself.  It 
touched  me  deeply  that  you  would  think  of  me  so  kindly  and  send 
not  only  a  spiritual  message,  but  a  gift  as  well.  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to 
your  high  ideals. 

I  am  glad  you  were  not  annoyed  at  receiving  a  puppy.  Jim  insisted 
that  Arthur  would  like  one  of  Cindy's  puppies.  Captain  Smith  of  the 
J.  J.  Crittenden  has  asked  for  one,  and  he  said  he  would  deliver  yours 
on  his  next  trip  up  the  river. 

Mrs.  Owsley's  granddaughter,  Caroline,  had  the  first  pick  of  the 
litter  and  chose  the  only  female.  It  is  to  be  Cindy  the  Second.  The 
other  two  male  pups  are  to  be  trained  as  "ratters."  Mice  and  rats  are 
such  a  pest  on  the  farm.  The  cats  keep  the  mice  population  down,  but 
Mesty  says  Cindy  is  the  best  ratter  in  this  County.  With  two  dogs 
trained  to  hunt,  the  rat  problem  will  be  solved. 

Christmas  was  a  happy  time.  My  husband  brought  me  cloth  for  a 
cloak  and  the  baby  a  tract-primer  and  a  candy  peach.  Willie  was  a 
little  young  for  either  gift.  Best  present  of  all,  he  brought  his  diploma, 
giving  ffDr."  Langdon  the  right  to  practice  medicine. 

Constant  friction  in  Kentucky  over  the  slavery  problem  made  Dr. 
Langdon  (it  is  still  strange  for  me  to  say  ffDr.")  decide  to  come 
further  south,  though  I  don't  believe  he  is  going  to  be  any  happier 
here.  When  I  am  running  a  house  of  my  own,  I  will  need  help — Jim 
and  I  can't  do  it  all.  There  is  no  labor  available  but  slaves,  and  my 
husband  refuses  to  buy  a  slave.  I  can  see  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  his  moral  code.  It  presents  a  dilemma. 
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We  parted  from  the  dear  Owsley  family  toward  the  end  of  January. 
They  were  so  kind  to  us,  and  I  miss  the  girls.  We  went  by  stage  to 
Louisville,  then  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Flor- 
ence. We  are  staying  with  Brother  Felix  Johnson  about  four  miles 
from  Florence  while  Dr.  Langdon  investigates  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties. He  considered  going  as  a  missionary  to  Fort  Laracca,  Texas,  but 
the  cholera  was  raging  over  there  on  the  river  and  he  decided  it  would 
be  too  risky  for  his  family. 

He  is  now  visiting  Moulton,  Alabama,  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennessee. 
I  am  sure  the  Dear  Lord  will  guide  us  to  the  place  of  greatest  need. 
When  we  are  settled,  I  will  send  you  our  address.  Your  letters  mean 
so  much  to  me. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  you  and  your  family, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

"Do  you  like  it?"  asked  William. 

ffOh,  yes!"  gasped  Susan.  ffMy  own  home!" 

Dr.  Langdon  had  stopped  the  buggy  in  front  of  a  pleasant  one-story 
house  set  back  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  An  open  porch  or  gal- 
lery as  it  was  called  ran  around  three  sides  of  the  house.  Susan  was 
to  see  that  there  was  one  across  the  back  of  the  house,  too,  part  of 
which  made  a  covering  for  the  well.  A  wooden  walk  led  to  the  privy. 
An  arbor  covered  with  last  year's  vines  gave  the  door  to  the  privy  a 
little  privacy.  In  the  other  corner  of  the  back  yard  was  a  cabin  for 
colored  help  and  a  shed  and  lean-to  which  would  shelter  the  horse 
and  buggy. 

Susan  gazed  in  ecstasy  at  her  home.  She  did  not  see  that  the  yard 
needed  raking,  the  shrubbery  had  grown  rank,  the  picket  fence  had 
lost  many  pickets.  All  this  was  not  important.  She  had  been  married 
for  a  year  and  one-half  and  at  last  she  was  going  to  have  a  home  of 
her  own.  Her  eyes  shone  with  such  radiance  that  William,  recognizing 
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her  emotion,  silently  helped  her  down  from  the  buggy.  They  walked 
up  to  the  door,  he  took  out  a  key  and  unlocked  it.  Still  without  a 
word,  he  took  the  baby  from  Susan's  arms  and  handed  him  to  Jim. 
Then  he  leaned  down,  and  picking  Susan  up  in  his  arms,  kicked  the 
door  open  with  his  foot  and  carried  her  over  the  threshold. 

"William!  William!"  was  all  Susan  could  say.  He  had  taken  her 
completely  by  surprise. 

" Isn't  that  the  proper  way  for  a  bride  to  enter  her  home?"  asked 
William.  He  laughed  and  kissed  her  before  he  set  her  on  her  feet. 

"A  bride?  Oh,  William!  Hardly  a  bride.  Just  a  happy,  happy  old 
married  woman." 

Cindy  had  given  a  bark  when  William  had  picked  Susan  up.  Now 
she  slipped  into  the  house  ahead  of  Jim,  and  was  off  here  and  there 
on  her  own  tour  of  investigation. 

William  laughed,  as  he  noticed  Cindy,  and  pointing  to  her,  he  said, 
"Mrs.  Langdon,  aren't  you  curious,  too?  Jim,  sit  there  with  Willie 
while  I  show  your  mistress  her  new  domain.  It  won't  take  long.  This 
room  is  both  parlor  and  sitting  room.  It  doesn't  have  much  furniture. 
When  I  find  some  rich  patients,  we  will  buy  some  of  our  own." 

"I  think  it's  wonderful !  So — so — comfortable  looking  and  private." 

Taking  Susan  by  the  hand,  William  led  her  into  the  room  to  the 
left.  "Here  is  the  bedroom.  You  can  be  even  more  private  here." 

"A  crib  for  Willie!  Wasn't  that  nice  of  them  to  be  so  considerate!" 

"I  expect  all  preachers  have  a  baby."  William  went  over  and  poked 
the  bed.  "It  seems  rather  hard." 

"That  is  because  you  have  been  sleeping  on  a  feather  bed.  We  must 
begin  to  save  feathers.  The  down  from  wild  geese  is  the  best." 

"Next  fall  I  will  go  hunting  when  the  geese  begin  to  fly  south  for 
the  winter,  I  expect  they  will  like  the  swamps  and  ponds  we  skirted 
coming  into  Mt.  Pleasant.  Now  let's  look  at  the  other  room." 

Going  back  through  the  front  room,  he  opened  another  door.  Here 
was  a  large  room  which  served  as  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

"See,  the  well  is  very  handy  on  the  back  porch,"  explained  William. 
But  Susan  would  go  no  further  just  now.  She  had  discovered  food 
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in  the  cabinet  and  then  a  note  from  the  Ladies'  Aid  saying  they  had 
left  it  with  their  best  wishes. 

"William,  I  am  so  happy  I  feel  like  sitting  down  here  at  my  own 
table  and  having  a  good  cry.  How  can  people  be  so  nice!  They  don't 
know  me  at  all!" 

"Yes,  they  are  fine  people.  As  I  told  you,  they  don't  have  much 
money.  They  said  they  couldn't  pay  me  a  salary,  but  I  could  have 
the  house  rent  free  if  I'd  be  their  pastor.  Do  you  like  the  house?" 

"Hove  it!" 

"We'll  have  to  depend  on  my  medical  practice  for  an  income.  I 
know  you  are  tired  of  boarding  houses,  and  when  I  saw  this  little 
place,  it  seemed  just  right.  Is  it  right?" 

"Indeed,  yes!  It  is  what  I  have  longed  for — a  home  of  my  own!" 

"Look,  they  have  laid  a  fire  in  the  stove.  I'll  heat  some  water  and 
we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  these  kind  folk. 
Jim,  bring  Willie  in  here." 

"He  done  gone  to  sleep,"  said  Jim. 

"Put  him  on  the  big  bed.  I  will  have  to  get  his  covers  out  later  for 
his  crib.  Here  is  a  cake  we  can  have  with  tea.  And  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  food  for  our  supper." 

After  tea,  while  Susan  cared  for  the  baby,  William  and  Jim  brought 
in  their  few  possessions.  They  took  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the  barn, 
fed  and  watered  the  horse. 

After  a  bite  of  supper,  a  tired  but  happy  couple  went  to  bed  early 
in  their  own  home.  This  house  was  to  shelter  them  through  hours  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  Tonight  it  was  all  joy. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

'There,  Willie,  there,  there!"  crooned  Susan,  rocking  back  and 
forth.  But  there  was  no  comforting  Willie.  Susan  had  tried  to  feed 
him.  He  had  trouble  breathing  while  he  nursed  and  soon  gave  up 
altogether.  A  number  of  times  she  thought  he  had  gone  back  to  sleep, 
when  he  had  a  coughing  spell,  cried  out,  woke  up  and  the  whimpering 
and  fretting  began  all  over  again.  Once  it  was  her  own  coughing  which 
roused  him. 

Jim  had  cleared  the  table  of  dishes  and  washed  them.  Often  she 
let  Jim  rock  the  baby,  but  not  today.  Willie  was  ill,  very  ill,  and  Dr. 
Langdon  had  gone  out  into  the  country  to  see  old  Mrs.  Bowers  right 
after  dinner.  She  knew  he  wouldn't  be  back  for  hours.  Mrs.  Bowers 
was  very  long-winded.  She  wasn't  really  sick,  just  old  and  lonesome. 
But  she  paid  her  bill  and  donated  liberally  to  the  church,  too. 

Jim  had  gone  outside  to  rake  the  back  yard.  It  was  time  to  put  in  a 
garden.  She  couldn't  hear  Jim  moving  around,  so  she  guessed  he  had 
gone  back  to  carving  the  doll  he  was  making  for  Willie. 

"I  guess  I  can't  be  mad  at  him,"  thought  Susan.  "Willie  does  enjoy 
the  wooden  rings  he  made.  At  least  he  did  until  he  got  sick.  There 
should  be  something  I  could  do  that  would  make  him  more  comfort- 
able. I  know,  I'll  look  in  "The  Handy." 

As  she  crossed  the  room  for  her  book,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
back  door,  so  she  turned  with  the  heavy  book  in  her  hands  to  answer 
it.  There  stood  a  pleasantly  plump  little  woman  of  middle  age  holding 
a  golden  sponge  cake. 

"I  am  Minnie  Weaver,"  she  introduced  herself.  "I  live  next  door." 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  asked  Susan. 

"Thank  you,  I  will.  I  have  been  in  Nashville  for  a  month  visiting 
my  sister,  Sarah,  who  is  married  to  a  hardware  merchant  there.  She 
has  three  children,  you  know,  and  they  like  to  have  Aunt  Minnie 
come  because  she  bakes  them  cookies  and  cake.  I  got  home  yesterday 
and  I  thought  I'd  better  get  neighborly  and  bake  you  a  cake." 
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"It  looks  lovely.  I'm  sure  well  enjoy  it,"  said  Susan.  "Can  you  put 
it  on  the  table  for  me?  My  baby  .  .  " 

Miss  Minnie  put  the  cake  down  and  peered  at  the  baby.  "Looks  to 
me  like  your  baby  is  sick  \" 

"Yes,  he  is.  He  has  a  cold." 

"He's  going  to  have  the  croup,  too,  if  you  don't  steam  him.  Listen  to 
him  wheeze!" 

"Steam  him?" 

"Yes,  steam  him!  How  old  is  he?" 

"Six  months." 

"How  long  has  he  been  sick?" 

"Just  today." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I  got  home  when  I  did.  Where  is  his  father?  I 
thought  he  was  a  doctor?" 

"He  is  a  doctor,  but  he  is  out  on  a  call,"  answered  Susan. 

"Here,  give  him  to  me  while  you  put  the  kettle  on." 

Like  a  top  sergeant,  Miss  Weaver  took  over.  Jim  was  called  in  to 
move  the  crib  closer  to  the  stove.  A  sheet  was  arranged  into  a  make- 
shift tent  so  that  the  warm  moist  air  would  drift  over  the  crib.  The 
problem  of  goose  grease  came  up.  Since  Susan  had  none  ("A  shocking 
situation !") ,  Jim  was  sent  to  Miss  Weaver's  to  get  some.  Then  some 
was  applied  to  the  baby's  chest  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 
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Through  this  operation,  the  baby  cried  vigorously  and  Susan,  too,  had 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

"So  you  have  a  cold,  too?" 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  gave  it  to  Willie." 

Miss  Minnie  put  her  hand  to  Susan's  forehead. 

"Fever,  too,  I  suspect.  You  should  be  in  bed  yourself.  Don't  you  have 
any  help?" 

"We  have  Jim,"  said  Susan.  "He  was  given  to  us  by  my  mother.  Dr. 
Langdon  doesn't  approve  of  buying  slaves,  even  if  we  had  the  money, 
so — I  guess  we'll  get  along." 

"When  will  the  Doctor  be  home?" 

"I  don't  know!" 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"To  see  Mrs.  Bowers." 

"Oh  well,  he  won't  be  home  until  dark,  then.  Old  Mrs.  Bowers  will 
insist  he  stay  for  supper." 

Willie  had  quieted  down,  and  gently  Miss  Minnie  placed  him  in  the 
crib  under  the  tent,  patting  him  for  a  few  minutes,  then  covering  him 
carefully.  On  tiptoe  the  two  women  left  the  room  closing  the  door 
behind  them. 

"I  think  he  will  sleep  a  little,"  said  Miss  Minnie. 

"How  can  I  thank  you!"  whispered  Susan. 

"No  need  to.  I've  taken  care  of  Sarah's  young  ones.  He'll  be  all 
right  tomorrow  if  you  keep  the  kettle  going.  But  you  won't.  You  ought 
to  be  in  bed.  I'm  going  home  now  and  send  Fancy  over  to  take  care 
of  the  baby  so  you  can  go  to  bed.  Fancy's  young  and  flighty,  but  she 
is  good  with  babies  and  can  even  fix  you  a  bite  of  supper." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that,"  objected  Susan. 

"Indeed,  I  will,"  said  Miss  Minnie,  and  went  out  the  door  before 
Susan  could  even  say  another  "Thank  you." 

In  a  short  time  a  tall  skinny  barefooted  colored  girl  appeared. 

"I's  Fancy.  Miss  Minnie  says  I'se  to  come  ovah  hyah  an'  watch  yor 
baby.  Youse  to  go  to  bed." 

"How  old  are  you,  Fancy?"  asked  Susan. 

"I'se  twelve.  I'll  watch  you  all's  baby,  Miss — Miss?" 
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"Susan/'  prompted  Susan. 

"Miss  Susan,  an'  call  you  iffen  he  cries/' 

"All  right,  then.  I  will  go  to  bed  for  a  little.  My  head  is  buzzing.  Jim 
is  in  the  back  yard  if  you  need  anything — wood  for  the  stove,  or 
water." 

"Yes,  Miss  Susan.  HI  speak  up  to  him  iffen  needs  be." 

Fancy  sat  down  quietly  in  the  kitchen,  and  Susan  went  to  bed. 

It  was  dark  in  the  room  when  Susan  woke.  Her  head  ached,  her 
mouth  was  dry,  and  for  a  minute,  she  didn't  know  where  she  was.  Then 
she  remembered  the  kind  woman  who  had  sent  her  to  bed  and  Fancy 
and  the  baby.  Heavens !  It  must  be  time  to  feed  the  baby.  She  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  dashed  into  the  kitchen. 

Fancy  was  rocking  little  Willie,  and  Jim  was  standing  over  her  with 
a  frown  on  his  face.  He  turned  immediately  to  Susan, 

"She  won't  let  me  hold  'm." 

"I  asked  her  to  take  care  of  him  for  me,"  said  Susan.  "Has  he  been 
crying?  It  is  long  past  his  feeding  time." 

"I  fixed  up  a  mess  of  gruel  and  he  ate  like  a  little  pig,"  said  Fancy. 

"He  did?"  Susan  was  surprised.  "I  haven't  thought  to  give  him 
gruel  yet." 

"He's  a  big  baby,  Miss  Susan.  I  didn't  go  for  to  hurt  'im  none." 

"Of  course  not!  That's  fine  if  he  ate  it.  What's  this  in  his  mouth?" 

"That  thar  is  a  sugar  tit.  My  grammy  alias  makes  sugar  tits  fer 
fussy  babies.  I  used  a  clean  rag,  honest!  Jim  got  it  fer  me." 

"I  think  I  had  better  nurse  him  now,"  said  Susan,  taking  the  baby 
from  Fancy.  "You  have  done  a  fine  job.  Thank  you  so  much." 

"Cain't  I  get  you  all's  supper?" 

Susan  noticed  that  Jim  was  still  glowering,  and  she  realized  that  his 
pride  had  been  hurt. 

"Thank  you,  Fancy,  but  Jim  is  going  to  get  our  supper  tonight."  She 
had  been  right.  Immediately  Jim's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"See,  I  can  do  sumthin !" 

"Wal,  I'll  come  back  tomorrow,"  Fancy  shouted  as  she  went  out  the 
back  door. 

"Stuck  up  gal,"  muttered  Jim. 
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"She  just  came  to  help  us  out  and  she  was  kind  to  do  so.  Hump  your- 
self and  show  me  how  you  can  get  supper.  There  is  cottage  cheese  and 
apple  butter  in  the  safe  on  the  back  gallery.  You  can  fry  a  slice  of  ham, 
and  bread  is  here.  We  have  this  lovely  cake  for  dessert.  How  is  the 
water  in  the  kettle?" 

"Dat  Miss  Fancy  done  had  me  fill  de  pot  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"Fine,  then  I'll  have  some  tea  and  steam  the  baby,  too.  Miss  Weaver 
says  that  is  very  necessary.  And  don't  be  jealous  of  Fancy.  She  just 
came  over  to  help  us  out  today." 

Susan  was  wrong.  Fancy  came  over  the  next  afternoon  "to  tend  the 
baby,"  and  the  next  and  the  next.  It  was  so  nice  to  have  her  help.  She 
knew  how  to  wash  and  iron  as  well  as  care  for  the  baby,  and  was  so 
pleasant  and  eager  to  help.  After  the  first  few  skirmishes,  Jim  became 
resigned  to  her  presence,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  flare  of  jealousy 
over  the  baby,  they  got  along  all  right. 

Susan  was  embarrassed  over  the  situation.  While  she  was  ill,  it  was 
an  emergency,  that  was  one  thing.  But  now  she  was  well,  she  felt  she 
couldn't  accept  charity.  She  asked  William  what  she  should  do. 

"Go  and  have  a  talk  with  Miss  Minnie,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

So  she  finally  went  to  see  Miss  Minnie  and  gradually  broached  the 
subject  of  Fancy. 

"I  need  Fancy  in  the  mornings  to  do  the  upstairs  work.  I  don't  need 
her  in  the  afternoon,"  said  Miss  Minnie. 

"Can  I  pay  you  something  for  her  time?" 

"No,  you  can't.  It  is  good  for  her.  Keeps  her  out  of  mischief," 
answered  Miss  Minnie. 

"But  I  feel  so  .  . ."  Susan's  voice  quivered. 

Miss  Minnie  was  a  truly  perceptive  person.  She  understood  Susan's 
embarrassment  and  said,  "If  you  really  want  to  pay  for  Fancy's  service, 
teach  her  to  sew.  I  have  noticed  that  you  know  how  to  use  your 
needle.  Now  I  can  cook  and  I  can  teach  anybody  to  cook.  But  sew — 
why  I  can't  even  sew  a  button  on  right.  Every  upstairs  maid  should 
know  how  to  mend  sheets,  make  curtains,  tack  comforts  and  all  those 
things." 

"Well,  I  could  teach  her  how  to  do  that,"  said  Susan,  brightening. 
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ffI  thought  you  could.  Now  she'll  help  you,  and  you  can  teach  her 
when  it  is  convenient/' 

The  agreement  was  made.  So  Jim  had  to  get  used  to  having  Fancy  on 
the  place  every  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

The  beautiful  spring  weather  urged  Susan  out  of  doors.  Her  garden 
needed  attention,  but  she  had  been  eager  to  explore  the  woods  along 
the  creek.  When  Fancy  arrived  to  care  for  little  Willie,  she  stepped  out 
onto  the  back  porch.  The  jar  containing  Dr.  Langdon's  leeches  caught 
her  eye.  This  very  morning  he  had  been  bemoaning  the  state  of  his 
leeches.  Perhaps  Jim  and  some  of  the  boys  from  the  neighborhood 
could  go  to  the  swamp  and  catch  some.  No !  She  would  take  Jim  and 
go  herself. 

"We  won't  be  gone  very  long,"  she  told  Fancy. 

She  called  Jim,  packed  up  the  jar,  being  careful  that  the  top  was  on 
securely,  then  started  down  the  road. 

Soon  they  were  out  of  town  on  a  little  used  road  that  took  them  to 
the  river.  It  was  little  more  than  a  creek  in  the  summer  time.  Now  the 
spring  freshets  had  caused  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  in  the  low 
places  marsh  grass  grew  thick  and  strong.  They  should  be  able  to  find 
leeches  here. 

The  first  such  marsh  yielded  no  results.  Jim  insisted  it  was  too  sunny. 
They  did  see  a  redwinged  blackbird's  nest,  and  were  scolded  for  com- 
ing too  close. 

Following  a  footpath  along  the  shore  with  Jim  in  the  lead,  he  almost 
stepped  on  a  large  frog.  It  quickly  got  out  of  his  way  and  leaped  into 
the  water.  Jim  stopped  and  looked  around. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?  Are  you  scared  of  a  frog?"  asked  Susan. 

"No,  indeedy.  But  I  needs  a  big  stick." 

There  were  plenty  available,  he  soon  found  one  to  his  liking,  and 
bravely  led  the  way  again. 

The  next  marshy  place  had  puddles  of  stagnant  water  here  and 
there.  Jim  gave  his  stick  to  Susan  to  hold  and  stopped  to  run  his 
fingers  through  the  first  little  pool. 

"Sure  lots  of  tadpoles.  But  here's  a  leech,  too."  Proudly  he  held  it  up. 

Susan  carefully  removed  the  lid  and  Jim  dropped  the  leech  into  the 
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jar.  Susan  hated  to  admit  it,  but  she  couldn't  touch  the  slimy  things. 
Jim  didn't  mind.  This  was  fun.  The  hunt  proceeded,  yielding  an  occas- 
ional leech. 

"Shore  wish  Old  Marster  could  use  tadpoles.  Think  we  done  got  all 
that's  hyar."  Jim  went  back  to  pick  up  his  stick  where  Susan  had 
dropped  it  as  the  first  leech  was  found. 

How  lucky  it  was  that  he  remembered  the  stick!  Susan  was  busy 
fastening  the  lid  on  the  jar  and  didn't  hear  the  rattle  of  approaching 
danger.  Jim  spied  it  in  the  patch  ready  to  spring  on  Susan.  He  yelled 
and  brought  his  stick  down  on  the  snake,  preventing  the  attack.  But  it 
took  a  number  of  blows  to  kill  the  reptile. 
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At  the  first  cry  from  Jim,  Susan  dropped  the  jar  and  scrambled  back 
up  the  path.  Oh,  for  a  big  club!  She  knew  rattlers  were  hard  to  kill. 
She  hastened  to  find  something.  The  first  piece  she  picked  up  was 
rotten  and  fell  apart.  Then  she  found  another  more  sturdy  and  went 
back  to  Jim's  assistance. 

It  was  none  too  soon.  Jim  needed  her  assistance  badly.  He  had  been 
successful  in  killing  the  big  snake,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mama  snake 
that  had  swallowed  her  young  when  danger  approached.  In  beating 
the  snake  to  death,  he  had  split  her  belly  and  all  of  the  little  snakes 
were  turned  loose.  Now  Jim  was  smacking  here  and  there,  trying  to 
kill  them  all. 

Susan  got  there  in  time  to  kill  the  last  two. 
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"What  a  dreadful  thing!  Where  did  all  those  nasty  little  ones  come 
from?" 

"Old  snake  had  'em  in  her  belly/'  said  Jim. 

'Thank  goodness  you  had  your  stick!  She  would  have  struck  me." 
Jim  was  examining  his  leg.  "Are  you  all  right?  Were  you  bitten?" 

"One  of  dose  little  fellows  musta  nipped  me,"  admitted  Jim. 

Susan  looked  at  Jim's  leg  and  sure  enough,  it  had  been  punctured. 

"Jim,  this  is  serious.  Little  bite — or  big  bite,  it  carries  poison.  I 
must  operate  on  it  right  away.  Let  us  get  up  to  higher  ground,  though." 

Susan  picked  up  the  jar  of  leeches  which  fortunately  had  not  been 
tipped  over.  Jim  picked  up  his  big  stick  and  they  went  up  the  bank  to 
a  clear,  dry  place.  Normally,  Jim  saved  the  rattles  from  any  rattle  snake 
he  killed,  but  this  time  he  was  too  worried  over  the  operation. 

Susan  admitted  that  she  had  never  done  this  before,  but  she  had 
watched  Brother  Isaac  do  it.  First  she  tore  two  strips  from  the  lining  of 
her  petticoat  ruffle.  Beside  these  she  placed  a  stick  about  six  inches  in 
length. 

"Now,  Jim,  sit  here  and  give  me  your  knife." 

With  only  a  moment's  hesitation  Jim  handed  over  the  knife.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  always  kept  it  sharp  and  clean. 

"This  may  hurt,  Jim.  But  believe  me,  it  is  necessary." 

"Yas,  Miss  Susan.  I  knows  it  is.  I  won't  holler." 

Susan  took  Jim's  leg,  held  it  firmly  with  one  hand  and  cut  a  cross 
over  the  two  marks  made  by  the  snake.  Blood  gushed  out.  Then  Susan 
made  a  tourniquet  above  the  gash,  using  one  of  her  strips  of  cloth  and 
then  twisting  the  knot  tight  with  the  stick.  As  she  tightened,  the  blood 
almost  ceased  to  flow. 

"Hold  the  stick,  Jim.  I  have  to  suck  the  poison  out." 

Jim  was  a  frightened  looking  little  boy,  but  he  did  as  he  was  told. 
Susan  put  her  mouth  to  the  gash  and  sucked  and  spit  and  sucked  and 
spit  over  and  over. 

Finally  she  stopped  to  catch  her  breath  and  explained,  "I  don't  know 
how  long  it  takes  to  get  the  poison  out,  but  I'll  do  it  some  more  for 
good  measure." 

"Don't  you  go  to  swaller  eny  of  dat  stuff,"  warned  Jim. 
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"I  won't,  Jim.  I'm  careful/'  So  saying,  she  went  back  to  the  sucking 
and  spitting. 

At  last  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had  done  all  she  could.  She  tied 
her  other  piece  of  linen  tightly  around  the  gash  and  gradually  released 
the  tourniquet.  Some  blood  showed  through  the  bandage.  So  she  added 
the  cloth  from  the  tourniquet  to  her  bandage. 

"It  is  bound  to  bleed  a  little.  Does  it  hurt  very  badly?" 

ffIt  ain't  too  bad/'  said  Jim. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  walk  on  it,  or  should  I  go  get  help?" 

"Let's  see." 

With  Susan's  help,  Jim  got  to  his  feet  and  took  a  few  experimental 
steps.  His  bandage  didn't  hold  well,  the  wound  seemed  to  be  bleeding 
a  little  more,  but  Jim  insisted  that  with  the  use  of  his  stick  he  could 
walk  home. 

They  stopped  now  and  then  to  rest.  Once  Susan  tore  another  strip 
from  her  petticoat  to  add  to  the  bandage.  They  met  no  one  on  the  way. 
To  their  joy,  Dr.  Langdon  was  at  home  when  they  reached  there. 

Susan  presented  him  with  the  hard  earned  leeches  and  told  him  how 
brave  Jim  had  been. 

"Missy  Susan,  she  the  brave  one,"  insisted  Jim,  and  Dr.  Langdon 
agreed  with  him.  He  examined  Jim's  leg  and  put  fresh  dressings  on  it. 
He  praised  Susan  for  the  courage  she  displayed  in  taking  prompt  action. 

"Rattlesnake  venom  can  kill.  Certainly  he  could  have  lost  his  leg  if 
the  venom  had  not  been  extracted,"  said  Dr.  Langdon. 

"The  snake  would  have  struck  me  if  Jim  hadn't  seen  it  and  had  a  big 
stick  in  his  hand." 

"Good  old  stick,"  said  Jim.  "Guess  I'll  carve  me  a  proper  walkin' 
cane  outta  it." 

Fancy  was  so  excited  over  the  adventure,  particularly  in  the  baby 
rattlers.  Surely  there  had  been  a  great  many.  But  as  Jim  told  the  story, 
the  number  grew  and  grew.  He  would  carry  the  scar  on  his  leg  to  his 
grave.  In  explaining  it  to  his  grandchildren,  the  number  of  snakes 
would  probably  be  astronomical. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

They  had  been  in  Mt.  Pleasant  for  a  year.  As  they  celebrated  their 
first  anniversary  in  a  home  of  their  own,  they  recalled  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. Dr.  Langdon  had  built  up  a  good  medical  practice.  His  church 
was  well  attended  and  his  congregation  seemed  to  like  him.  Willie  had 
learned  to  walk  with  only  occasional  tumbles.  In  Jim's  effort  to  outshine 
Fancy,  he  had  settled  down  to  his  studies  and  Susan  was  kept  busy 
supplying  him  with  proper  books  to  read.  Miss  Minnie  was  well  pleased 
with  Fancy's  mending. 

In  fact,  it  looked  as  if  there  were  only  pluses  on  the  past  year's  ledger. 
Susan  and  William  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  spring.  Susan  felt 
that  now  they  were  really  settled  and  she  could  plan  a  perennial  garden. 
Little  did  she  realize  how  soon  she  would  leave  that  garden. 

Mrs.  Finch  had  been  sick  all  winter.  Normally  spring  sunshine  and 
milder  weather  gave  new  strength  to  those  that  were  ill.  But  Mrs.  Finch 
got  more  feeble  every  day.  Finally  she  went  into  a  deep  sleep  and 
passed  away.  Dr.  Langdon  did  his  best  to  save  her.  Mr.  Finch  realized 
this,  and  appreciated  his  service. 

After  the  funeral  Dr.  Langdon  sent  Mr.  Finch  a  bill  and  in  due 
course,  Mr.  Finch  came  to  see  him. 

"I  have  your  bill  here,"  said  Mr.  Finch.  "You  did  all  you  could  for 
my  wife.  You  went  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  make  her  comfort- 
able. Your  bill  is  modest,  very  modest.  But  I  can't  pay  it.  I  haven't  any 
money." 

"I  am  not  in  any  hurry.  I  realize  you  haven't  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing but  care  for  Mrs.  Finch  for  a  long  time.  But  after  this  year's 
crops,  you  can  pay  me." 

"I  won't  have  any  crops  this  year.  My  farm  is  mortgaged  and  over- 
due. The  bank  in  Nashville  should  have  foreclosed  January  first,  but 
because  of  Dorie,  they  let  us  stay  on.  Thank  God,  we  had  no  children." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"I'm  going  out  to  the  Gold  Fields  and  begin  again.  I  still  own  my 
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house,  my  furniture  and  Aunt  Polly  and  her  two  boys.  To  get  cash  to 
go  West,  Fll  have  a  sale." 

"You'd  sell  Aunt  Polly?"  Dr.  Langdon  asked  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd  take  Polly  for  your  bill.  I  hate  to  let  her  go 
to  just  anybody.  My  pa  gave  her  to  me  when  I  got  married  and  she 
was  so  good  to  Dorie.  She's  a  good  worker." 

"I  know  she  is,  and  Mrs.  Langdon  could  use  her  help,  but  where 
would  I  keep  her?" 

"Don't  you  have  a  shack  out  back?" 

"There  is  a  lean-to  where  I  keep  my  horse  and  buggy.  The  cabin  is 
in  very  bad  shape. 

"Where  does  your  boy  stay?" 

"Jim  sleeps  in  the  kitchen." 

"Well,  I  felt  you'd  give  Aunt  Polly  a  good  home.  I  don't  like  to  sell 
her  to  just  anybody.  With  the  boys,  it  is  different.  They  are  healthy 
farm  hands  and  have  never  been  house  darkies.  They  will  bring  a  good 
price." 

"I  know  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  slave  trading  in  the  Bible. 
But  I  don't  really  approve  of  the  slave  trade.  It  seems  degrading  to  me." 

"It's  just  good  business,"  said  Mr.  Finch. 

"Yes,  but  you  admit  a  reluctance  to  sell  Aunt  Polly.  She  has  been 
close  to  you  and  is  a  person,  not  a  thing  to  be  sold." 

"Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  admitted  Mr.  Finch. 

Dr.  Langdon  continued,  "Groups  have  come  to  blows  in  Missouri 
over  this  problem.  I  doubt  whether  you'll  find  slaves  in  California.  Not 
many  of  the  pioneers  will  tolerate  slavery." 

"No,  'cause  they  can't  afford  slaves,  that's  why!  Well,  what  do  you 
say  about  Aunt  Polly?" 

"Let  me  think  about  it  for  a  few  days.  There  may  be  something  we 
can  do." 

Miss  Minnie  was  very  willing  to  let  Polly  stay  in  Fancy's  mother's 
cabin.  Dr.  Langdon  realized  that  it  crowded  the  little  shack  and  that  it 
was  not  a  perfect  solution  to  his  problem. 

During  the  summer  he  visited  the  neighboring  parishes.  He  found  the 
church  at  Bigbyville  needed  help  badly.  It  was  a  challenge  he  could  not 
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resist.  The  house  supplied  the  minister  was  not  as  nice  as  the  one  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  but  there  were  compensations.  It  had  a  good  cabin  in 
back  for  Polly  and  Jim,  as  well  as  a  decent  shelter  for  his  horse  and 
buggy. 

Dr.  Langdon  resigned  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  accepted  the  position  at 
Bigbyville  and  then  told  Susan  what  he  had  done. 

Susan  was  shocked  at  the  news. 

"I  thought  you  were  happy  here/'  said  she,  almost  in  tears.  "I  love 
this  house  and  my  garden." 

"It  is  true  that  the  other  house  is  not  as  large  as  this,  but  I  have 
saved  some  money.  Well  get  a  carpenter  to  stop  up  the  chinks.  It  has 
a  good  cabin  for  Jim  and  Polly/' 

"You  think  more  of  a  place  for  Polly  than  your  own  wife.  My  beau- 
tiful garden,  my  friends!  How  can  I  leave  them?" 

"As  for  your  garden — that  green  thumb  of  yours  will  work  wonders 
in  Bigbyville.  Your  friends  won't  be  too  far  away  and  you  can  make  a 
whole  lot  of  new  ones.  Those  people  in  Bigbyville  need  our  friendship. 
The  church  has  no  pastor.  I  feel  I  must  go  to  them." 

With  his  arms  around  her,  he  let  Susan  have  a  little  cry.  Then  he 
took  out  his  clean  pocket  handkerchief;  lifting  her  chin  with  one  hand, 
he  dried  her  tears,  kissed  her  sweetly  and  asked,  "Where  is  my  under- 
standing, helpful  wife?" 

"Oh,  William,  you  are  good  and  kind,  and  I  am  so  selfish.  You  say 
the  church  there  needs  you.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help.  Here  I  was 
jealous  of  Aunt  Polly — thinking  her  comfort  came  before  mine.  How 
foolish  I  am!  Forgive  me,  please,  forgive  me." 

"My  dear,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you.  Sometimes  it  does  look 
like  I  sacrifice  my  family  to  the  church.  But  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
and  your  comfort,  too.  So  I  have  ordered  some  furniture  to  be  built  for 
your  parlor.  You  won't  have  to  use  the  cast-offs  of  the  parish.  In  truth, 
they  are  pretty  bad." 

"Oh,  William,  not  really!  What  did  you  order?" 

"If  you  will  fix  me  some  supper,  I  will  tell  you." 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Beaufort,  N.C. 
June,  1851 
Dear  Mrs.  Crawford: 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  us  here.  So  much  has  happened.  I 
wrote  to  you  at  Christmas  time  that  we  had  moved  to  Bigbyville,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Langdon  worked  very  hard  to  establish  his  practice  there  and  to 
build  up  the  church.  I  did  as  much  as  I  could  to  help  him,  though  keep- 
ing house  and  taking  care  of  little  Willie  kept  me  pretty  busy  even 
with  the  help  of  Aunt  Polly. 

Then  I  took  a  bad  cold  that  I  couldn't  throw  off.  It  got  worse  and 
worse.  Finally  Dr.  put  me  to  bed  and  gave  up  his  practice  to  nurse  me 
himself.  I  think  he  despaired  of  my  life.  I  know  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  die  and  leave  my  dear  husband  and  baby  and  never  see  my  own 
mother  again. 

One  day  I  was  especially  sad.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  darkest  before  the 
dawn?  That  very  day  we  had  word  that  my  mother  was  coming  to 
see  me.  Bless  my  dear  Mother,  yes,  she  did  come  all  that  long  way  that 
she  might  once  more  look  upon  her  Susan,  though  so  changed  and 
wasted  by  disease  that  she  would  hardly  recognize  her  elsewhere  than 
in  the  home  of  her  husband.  My  brother  Isaac  brought  her.  What  joy 
it  was  to  see  her  once  again  before  I  went  to  meet  my  Maker! 

Naturally  they  were  distressed  at  my  condition.  My  brother  thought 
a  long  sea  voyage  would  be  good  for  me.  My  dear  husband  was  will- 
ing to  do  anything  to  restore  me  to  health.  Brother  Isaac  had  to  return 
to  his  teaching  position  in  N.  C,  but  Mother  stayed  and  helped  Doc- 
tor. They  sold  everything  we  owned,  even  my  new  furniture.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice.  But  he  made  this  sacrifice  for  me.  I'm  afraid  I  did  not 
accept  the  sale  of  my  loved  articles  as  cheerfully  as  my  dear  husband. 
I  cried  and  cried  but  not  as  hard  as  Jim  cried.  We  could  not  take  the 
little  dog,  Cindy,  with  us.  We  had  to  give  her  away.  Jim  was  incon- 
solable at  the  parting. 
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We  took  passage  on  the  stage  to  Nashville.  The  travel  did  not 
fatigue  me  as  much  as  one  would  have  expected.  We  stopped  at  the 
Veranda  all  night  and  the  next  morning  took  passage  on  a  boat  to 
Paducah.  Being  so  unwell,  I  took  very  little  notice  of  Nashville,  the 
"City  of  Rocks."  We  changed  boats  at  Paducah  and  took  the  Saxon  to 
New  Orleans.  I  recollect  nothing  of  remarkable  interest  on  our  way 
down  the  rivers  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  until  low  down  the 
Mississippi  among  the  levees.  The  trip  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing to  me  if  I  had  been  able  to  walk  out  on  the  guards  and  view  the 
scenery.  My  dear  Mother  enjoyed  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  very  much,  what  time  she  would  spare  herself  to  leave  me  in 
the  cabin. 

In  some  places  along  the  Mississippi  River  the  levee  was  broken 
through  and  whole  villages  lay  under  water.  All  communications  be- 
tween families  was  made  in  a  canoe.  A  tree  called  the  cottonwood  was 
beautiful.  The  orange  trees  were  very  pretty.  We  could  see  the  golden 
fruit  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of  the  foliage,  even  from  the  boat. 

We  were  about  one  week  on  our  way  down.  All  arrived  safely  at 
New  Orleans  and  with  some  slight  improvement  in  my  health.  My 
friends  in  Tennessee  thought  that  I  could  not  possibly  stand  the  trip, 
that  my  husband  would  have  to  bury  me  at  New  Orleans  perhaps, 
and  they  were  very  much  surprised  when  they  learned  from  us  that  we 
had  all  arrived  safely. 

Dr.  Langdon  secured  Cabin  passage  for  all  of  us  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York  on  board  the  ship  Manchester.  We  had  three  other  cabin 
passengers.  There  were  upward  of  forty  steerage  passengers  also  on 
board,  that  is,  those  who  provided  their  own  provisions  and  beds,  etc. 
The  ship  was  loaded  with  corn,  cotton  and  many  things.  The  Captain 
always  took  the  sun  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  that  came 
breakfast.  And  never  before  that  time.  I  frequently  got  very  impatient 
indeed,  for  my  appetite  was  excessive. 

It  was  customary  for  the  sailors  to  wash  off  the  decks  every  morn- 
ing. They  used  something,  a  very  heavy  block  of  some  sort,  that  sev- 
eral pulled  and  hauled  about.  It  made  a  dreadful  noise  and  always  woke 
me  and  then  I  had  to  wait  until  the  proper  hour  for  breakfast. 
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We  had  some  little  excitement  on  board  ship  one  day.  Several  por- 
poises were  caught  and  stabbed  and  their  livers  taken  out,  which  were 
prepared  and  eaten  by  some  of  the  crew. 

Besides  the  steward  to  attend  table,  we  had  a  stewardess,  Irish  Mary, 
who  assisted  the  steward.  She  had  no  love  for  Jim  and  constantly  de- 
manded that  he  be  dressed  clean.  After  repeated  attempts  to  please 
her,  I  appealed  to  the  Captain  and  stopped  her  demands.  But  one  day 
she  took  him  through  pretended  kindness  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat,  stripped  him  and  scrubbed  him.  The  crew  joined  with  her  in 
dashing  water  on  him,  and  laughed  so  loudly  my  Mother  heard  them 
and  went  to  Jim's  rescue.  She  gave  Mary  a  severe  lecture  and  Jim  was 
not  bothered  any  more. 
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Finally  we  reached  Beaufort.  With  my  family  and  friends  about  me, 
I  have  at  last  begun  to  get  stronger,  and  put  on  a  little  much-needed 
weight.  Dr.  Langdon  feels  we  must  stay  here  until  I  am  really  well 
again.  Beaufort  is  overrun  with  physicians,  so  he  has  taken  a  teaching 
position  temporarily.  I  know  that  this  is  repugnant  to  him,  but  he  is 
willing  to  do  it  for  my  sake. 

Last  week  Dr.  Langdon  went  to  a  church  conference.  Now  all  is  not 
dark  and  gloomy  on  the  horizon.  Drs.  Young  and  Mitchell  from  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville  were  there  and  they 
have  promised  him  a  position  in  Nashville  next  year. 

I  must  stop  and  take  my  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Rest,  Rest,  Rest!  Here 
in  the  arms  of  my  loved  ones,  I  will  get  well  and  we  will  return  to 
Tennessee  and  our  Life's  Work. 

With  best  wishes  for  good  health  to  you  and  your  family, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

As  planned,  they  had  returned  to  Tennessee  in  March,  '52.  New 
beginnings  are  often  difficult  but  except  for  a  few  sad  times,  they  had 
been  fortunate.  One  of  their  tragedies  was  the  loss  of  a  son,  Jonathan 
Severn  Langdon,  born  in  September,  1854.  Not  strong  at  birth,  he 
lived  but  a  short  time.  Now  in  August  of  '55,  Susan  gave  birth  to 
another  son.  Dr.  Langdon  named  him  Young  Mitchell,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  two  prominent  ministers  who  had 
done  so  much  to  help  him  get  started  in  Nashville. 

These  two  fine  men  were  not  disappointed  in  their  protege.  Dr. 
Langdon  acted  as  assistant  minister  in  their  two  churches.  As  such, 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach.  Though  Dr.  Langdon  had 
always  felt  he  should  work  in  the  mission  field,  his  talents  really 
showed  to  their  best  advantage  when  stimulated  by  a  sophisticated 
audience.  His  sermons  steadily  improved  and  he  gained  quite  a  repu- 
tation. During  the  week  he  practiced  medicine,  and  had  become  a 
partner  in  a  nursery  with  Mr.  Cherry. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  calls  on  his  time,  he  decided  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet. Many  people  had  asked  for  copies  of  his  sermons.  He  realized 
that  it  was  often  difficult  for  them  to  get  to  church.  Bad  weather,  ill- 
ness, great  distances  kept  them  away.  He  would  send  the  Christian 
message  to  them  in  a  pamphlet.  He  had  discussed  it  with  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  and  they  approved.  When  he  told  Susan 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  if  he  could  find  the  time,  she  was  elated. 

ffAt  last  I  can  be  of  real  service  to  you.  I  can  write.  I  enjoy  doing  so, 
and  I  will  edit  your  pamphlet.  It  will  be  mostly  women  who  will  read 
it,  so  it  must  be  made  interesting  to  them." 

"Susan,  why  do  you  think  men  won't  read  my  sermons?  Men  come 
to  church." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  many  of  them  read  Sermons.  They  like  other 
things.  Stories  about  horses  or  dogs,  not  spiritual  stories." 

"Maybe  youVe  right." 
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"We  can  print  some  poetry  and  hymns  and  even  fill  in  with  a  few 
choice  recipes." 

"Recipes?  You'll  be  adding  styles  next.  This  is  no  Ladies  Qodey 
Book." 

"That  is  a  very  successful  magazine.  We  could  do  worse  than  pat- 
tern after  it." 

"My  idea  was  occasionally  to  print  my  sermon  with  a  few  prayers 
and  now  you  have  a  full  fledged  gem  of  a  magazine." 

"Gem.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  will  call  it.  The  Ladies'  Pearl.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  name?" 

"It  sounds  very  feminine  and  it  sounds  like  an  expensive  under- 
taking." 

"But  let's  try  it!  We  can  start  small,  and  if  it  catches  on  with  the 
public,  it  can  grow  and  really  be  a  magazine.  Qodey  s  costs  so  much 
only  the  rich  can  buy  it.  We  will  keep  ours  simple  and  cheap  so  that 
all  of  the  women  in  the  parish  can  afford  it.  Oh  please,  let's  try  it." 

William  could  not  resist  Susan's  pleading.  The  Ladies  Pearl  started 
as  a  pamphlet  of  four  pages.  At  first  William's  sermons  and  occasional 
articles  by  Susan  were  used.  Then  Susan  found  she  could  buy  some 
original  poetry  and  stories  for  a  small  sum.  She  started  with  a  "con- 
tinued" story  and  was  forced  to  increase  the  size  of  her  pamphlet  to 
use  it.  Immediately  the  demand  increased.  She  added  more  stories. 
William  was  afraid  they  were  not  strictly  spiritual,  and  consulted  the 
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church  officers.  They  agreed  to  continue  to  support  this  more  ambitious 
endeavor. 

Susan  had  found  something  outside  her  family  and  her  church  that 
utilized  her  creative  instinct. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

In  1857  the  Langdons  purchased  Rosenwick,  a  house  with  seven 
acres  of  land  at  the  end  of  town,  close  to  Mr.  Cherry's  nursery.  It 
seemed  that  their  days  of  hardship  were  over.  It  was  true  that  letters 
from  Mrs.  Crawford  in  Cincinnati  told  of  friction  up  there  over  slavery. 
When  Susan  heard  of  the  threats  of  the  Abolitionists,  she  asked, 
"Would  they  steal  our  property?  Would  the  government  permit  such 
a  thing?  Of  course  not!" 

Susan's  joy  was  complete  when  she  looked  upon  her  baby  girl  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  September  of  1858.  She  would  name  her  Fannie 
for  her  little  sister  Frances.  Willie  was  ten  now,  a  skinny  little  boy  tall 
for  his  age.  After  the  novelty  of  the  first  few  days  of  seeing  the  baby, 
he  showed  little  interest  in  his  new  sister.  His  small  brother,  Young, 
had  proved  to  be  only  a  nuisance.  During  the  summer  he  much  pre- 
ferred to  trail  around  after  Jim,  even  if  it  meant  picking  up  and  stack- 
ing wood  that  Jim  was  chopping,  or  weeding  the  garden.  Jim  told  such 
good  stories,  and  he  could  make  anything  with  his  knife.  He  adored 
Jim.  The  affection  was  mutual.  Jim  had  taken  care  of  Willie  so  much  as 
a  baby  that  he  felt  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  lad.  He  would  never 
feel  the  same  toward  Young  or  Fannie. 

Since  the  move  to  Rosenwick,  there  was  more  work  to  do  and  Susan 
depended  on  Jim  to  work  outside  as  well  as  do  the  heavy  cleaning, 
while  Polly  ran  the  kitchen.  Jim  didn't  complain,  though  Jonas  said  he 
should.  Jonas  was  Mr.  Cherry's  gardener,  older  than  Jim  and  in  his 
own  judgment,  much  wiser.  A  short  time  back  he  had  had  a  quiet  talk 
with  Jim  about  Freedom.  Jim  couldn't  understand. 

"But  I'se  free!  I  kin  hoe  the  tatoes  or  chop  wood  as  I  sees  its  fittin! 
I  gits  plenty  ta  eat.  What  more  does  I  want?"  asked  Jim. 

"I  wants  money  in  ma  pocket  ta  jingle.  I  wants  ta  go  see  ma  gal. 
Don't  ya  wants  money  a  yore  own?"  asked  Jonas. 

"Wal,  I  guess  I'd  buy  some  candy.  But,  gee,  I  dunt  wanta  see  no 
gal.  They's  all  silly!"  exclaimed  Jim. 
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"Youse  bashful!  I  shore  like  ta  go  dancin'  wid  Martha.  An'  old  Mars 
Cherry  dunt  let  me  go  now  'cause  I  dun  forget  to  water  them  bushes 
we  moved.  I  thought  ya  was  sweet  on  Susie?" 

"Naw!  All  that  kissin'  and  stuff  makes  me  sick!" 

"Wal,  one  of  these  days,  Mars  Cherry  gona  be  sorry.  I'se  gona 
snak  off  and  hie  me  up  to  Canada.  Thar  I  kin  be  ma  own  boss." 

"Not  me!  I  hear  tell  it's  mighty  cold  in  Canada.  I  members  when  I 
was  in  the  mountains  in  a  snowstorm.  Boy,  that  was  bad.  Not  me  for 
no  snowstorms." 

"When  was  dat?" 

"Oh,  long  time  go  in  New  Yahk,"  said  Jim  casually. 

"Ya  was  in  New  Yalk?  Was  folks  nice  ta  ya?  Did  they  scrape  and 
bow  like  ya  was  somebody?"  asked  Jonas. 

"Man,  No!  One  ole  womans  tried  ta  kidnap  me.  Was  I  ever  skart?" 

"What  for?" 

"I  dunno.  Maybe  she  wanta  set  me  free.  Bossy  ole  womans!"  There 
was  a  pause  as  he  tried  to  recall  that  unpleasant  time.  Then  he  said  to 
Jonas,  warningly, 

"Ya  had  bettah  git  back  ta  work  or  ya'll  git  a  good  beatin'  from  ole 
Mars  Cherry." 

"Ill  bit  I  wouldn't  git  na  beatin'  in  New  Yalk,"  scowled  Jonas. 

"Betcha  would.  It  ain't  so  different.  Jest  cold,  that's  all.  I  likes  it  fine 
right  hyar  whar  I  gits  plenty  ta  eat  and  I'se  gonna  stay  right  hyar!" 
concluded  Jim. 

Jonas  went  back  to  the  greenhouse  shaking  his  head.  He  couldn't 
understand  Jim.  He  knew  he  wasn't  a  coward,  but  he  had  no  spirit. 
Once  when  he  laughed  at  Jim  and  accused  him  of  being  afraid  to  leave 
Miss  Susan,  Jim  replied,  "But  they'se  my  people!"  as  though  that  was 
reason  enough. 

A  few  weeks  later  Jonas  sneaked  over  to  see  Jim  again.  This  time  it 
was  to  discuss  the  lurid  story  of  the  hanging.  The  whole  town  was 
shocked  by  this  act.  The  thought  of  such  viciousness  existing  in  their 
midst  brought  shame  to  most  of  the  white  people.  The  effect  on  the 
negroes  ran  from  sullenness  to  sly  threats  of  retaliation.  When  Jim 
asked  Aunt  Polly  about  it,  she  said,  "Less  said,  soonest  mended,"  and 
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refused  to  answer  any  of  his  questions.  But  Jonas  was  full  of  answers. 

'That  young  Buck,  he  dinna  hurt  that  smarty  white  gal  down  in 
Shanty  Town.  But  she  sure  yell  and  carry  on.  So  them  white  mans 
they  strung  him  up.  I  dun  hyar  Mars  Cherry  say  hit  was  a  'right, 
'ceptin'  he  had  na  trial.  Pore  Buck,  he  shore  had  troubles." 

"I'se  gonna  stay  fer  away  from  Shanty  Town,  I  tell  ya,"  said  Jim. 

"Aw,  I  ain't  skart.  I  jes  don't  lak  white  gals  an'  I  don't  lak  Ole  Mars 
Cherry,  neither.  I  jes  helps  maself  ta  a  pie  that  was  coolin'.  Rumpas 
he  raised!  Thought  I'd  stole  a  hog  or  sumthin'." 

"Did  he  beat  ya?" 

"Beat  me?  I'd  say!  I'se  not  gonna  stan'  hit.  I  tells  ya,  I'se  gonna 
sneak  off  sum  dark  night.  Ya  wait  and  see." 

Jim  told  Aunt  Polly  that  Jonas  was  going  to  run  away.  Polly  just 
laughed  and  said,  "All  bark,  an'  no  bite." 

Polly  was  right.  Jonas  remained  a  faithful  servant  of  Mr.  Cherry's 
until  after  the  fall  of  Nashville.  A  persuasive  Yankee  recruiting  officer 
talked  Jonas  into  joining  the  Army. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

When  Susan  returned  to  her  duty  as  editor  of  the  Ladies  Pearl 
after  her  daughter's  birth,  she  thought  the  little  magazine  should  again 
be  enlarged  and  revamped.  To  pay  for  this,  the  circulation  must  be 
increased,  and  she  sent  out  the  following  advertisement : 

"We  are  now  engaged  in  issuing  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the 
Ladies  Pearl.  We  feel  grateful  for  the  patronage  already  received, 
and  we  hope,  by  continued  effort,  to  render  our  Periodical  suffi- 
ciently meritorious,  not  only  to  maintain  its  present  position  of 
respectability  in  the  Religious  and  Literary  world,  but  to  secure 
for  it  a  still  more  extensive  patronage.  This  we  will  do,  if  we  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  friends. 

"The  established  character  of  the  Pearl,  its  approval  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  liberal 
terms  upon  which  it  is  published,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  and  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  its  mechanical 
execution,  will  render  it  a  desirable  visitor  to  every  residence 
where  Religious  and  Literary  reading  is  properly  appreciated. 

"These  being  the  objects  contemplated,  the  Pearl  at  once  com- 
mends itself  to  the  attention  of  Heads  of  Families,  to  old  and 
young  Ladies,  and  to  those  we  look  for  support,  and  upon  them, 
especially,  we  depend  for  success  in  our  enterprise. 

"In  reviewing  this  last  issue,  we  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Consider  the  table  of  contents. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

German  Authors  Bayard  Taylor 

I  Remember,  a  poem Hood 

A  Lawyer  at  Fault,  humorous  sketch 
The  Ball  Room,  a  warning  to  mothers 
Woman's  Influence 
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Disasters  through  carelessness,  from  The  Albany  Journal 

Roman  Toilette  and  Ornaments 

Rules  of  Health  for  Married  Ladies 

The  Dying  Child,  an  incident  told  by  Dr.  Thompson 

Light  in  Darkness Adolescence 

Lights  Trimmed  and  Burning, 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer  of  New  York 

The  Mother,  a  poem  Charles  Swain 

The  Nightingale 

Light,  a  Proof  of  Benevolence 

From  the  German  of  Goethe,  a  poem 

The  Perfection  of  Police  Machinery 

Cromwell 

A  Simile,  a  poem H.  W.  Longfellow 

Dirge,  poem Charles  G.  Eastman 

Women  Voting 

The  Glory  of  the  Heavens L.  J.  E. 

Decay  of  Female  Beauty 

Return  of  Dr.  Livingston,  the  African  Traveler 

Editorial  Items 

Letters." 
Needless  to  say,  this  persuasive  advertisement  brought  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  circulation.  Susan  wrote  most  of  the  editorials.  One  on 
ffEarly  Rising"  brought  many  letters  of  commendation.  It  said, 

"Much  as  been  said  and  written  about  early  rising.  Almost 
everyone  approves  of  early  rising,  if  not  for  himself,  for  others,  so 
that  there  are  few  dissenting  voices.  Do  you  wish  to  possess  long 
life,  and  health,  and  happiness?  Be  sure  then  that  in  your  rambles 
you  have  the  young  morning,  in  its  purity  and  freshness,  for  your 
companion  as  often  as  possible.  Some  writer  has  beautifully  said: 
'The  youth  of  nature  is  contagious,  like  the  gladness  of  a  happy 
child/ 

ffWe  all  admit  the  truth  that  the  sunny  smiles,  the  ringing  laugh, 
the  joyous  gambols  of  children  make  happier  homes.  He  further 
says: 
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(I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  called  "old,"  so  long  as  he  is  an 
early  riser  and  an  early  walker.  And,  O  youth !  take  my  word  for 
it — youth  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  drawling  over  breakfast 
at  noon,  is  a  very  decrepit,  ghastly  image  of  that  youth  which 
sees  the  sun  blush  over  the  mountains,  and  the  dews  sparkle  upon 
blossoming  hedge  rows/ 

"Will  not  our  more  youthful  readers  profit  by  these  sugges- 
tions? We  appeal  to  the  youthful,  because  older  persons  are  sel- 
dom induced  from  any  considerations  to  change  the  habit  they 
have  formed.  We  would,  however,  in  all  earnestness,  suggest  to 
parents  who  like  their  'morning  nap'  too  well,  to  rise  early  them- 
selves— that  they  require  their  children  to  form  habits  of  early 
rising,  and  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  exercising  freely  in  open 
air,  especially  the  girls.  Boys  generally  will  take  such  exercise 
themselves.  But  that  they  shall  not  be  robbed  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  sleep,  require  them  to  sup  and  retire  early/' 
The  copy  of  the  Ladies  Pearl  which  carried  Susan's  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  two  big  rival  magazines   of  the  North,  Harper's  and 
Putnam's,  was  followed  by  a  deluge  of  mail.  Most  of  the  letters  agreed 
with  her  point  of  view,  but  some,  chiefly  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  were 
indignant,  accused  her  of  prejudice,  and  cancelled  their  subscriptions. 
After  describing  the  magazines,  she  concluded : 

"We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Putnam's  "Monthly,  only  that 
we  do  not  fancy  the  amalgamation  of  literature  and  politics.  It 
would  be  more  honest,  more  praiseworthy,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  public  sentiment  to  call  it  a  Republican,  an  anti-slavery 
or  an  anti-South  Review,  if  such  it  be  in  fact,  than  to  run  literary 
colors  to  its  mast  head,  while  its  guns  are  loaded  with  sectionalism 
or  politics.  Harper's  may  not  be  so  pointed,  or  contain  so  much 
individualism  as  Putnam,  but  it  will  be  a  sort  of  literary  bond  of 
union  to  the  masses  of  our  wide-spread,  and  wide-spreading 
country,  and  this  will  be  honor  enough  for  one  magazine/' 
Susan  was  sorry  to  have  stirred  up  such  a  "hornet's  nest."  She  kept 
politics  out  of  her  magazine  and  insisted  that  she  was  unprejudiced. 
But  in  the  future  she  resolved  to  stay  even  further  away  from  such 
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controversial  subjects  and  devote  herself  more  to  morals  and  good 
works.  A  poem  from  J.  L.  C.  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  preach  against 
snuff.  She  published  the  poem  in  full : 

" Young  Ladies,  I  ask,  Do  you  ever  dip  snuff? 

If  so,  be  persuaded  you  have  'dipped'  long  enough. 

No  longer  encourage  a  habit  so  vile; 

One  so  well  intended  your  beauty  to  spoil. 

Those  roseate  cheeks,  with  eyes  so  bright  and  clear 
Soon  will  grow  sallow,  and  dim,  I  do  fear, 
That  much  dreaded  cough  too  soon  may  appear, 
And  in  premature  years  you  may  end  your  career/' 

Then  she  concluded,  ffI  must  write  an  accompanying  warning  to 
ladies  about  the  use  of  this  pernicious  weed.  But  I  shall  not  confine 
myself  to  the  young  ladies.  The  older  ladies  that  should  in  their  mature 
judgment  know  better,  need  the  warning  as  much  as  their  youthful 
sisters/' 

Susan  was  happy  these  days  expressing  herself  and  her  ideas  in  her 
magazine.  Yes,  even  William  admitted  it  was  her  magazine  and  teased 
her  about  it.  He  claimed  her  children,  her  house,  her  garden  and  even 
her  husband  were  neglected  when  she  was  working  on  her  editorial. 
This  was  not  so,  and  he  knew  it. 

She  always  rose  to  her  own  defense  and  gave  him  his  favorite  dinner: 
fried  chicken  and  candied  yams.  So  he  persisted  in  teasing  her,  and 
since  she  was  never  quite  sure  he  didn't  mean  it,  she  continued  to 
placate  him  with  chicken  and  yams.  Her  mother  had  always  told  her 
that  one  sure  way  to  a  man's  heart  was  through  his  stomach.  Certainly 
William  loved  a  good  dinner  and  was  more  willing  to  discuss  the  little 
family  problems  when  she  explained  them  after  he  had  eaten.  Real 
crises  seldom  arose.  The  storm  cloud  in  the  North  had  not  yet  reached 
Nashville. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Dear  Susan  and  Dr.  Langdon : 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Thompson  told 
me  all  about  your  activities  and  gave  me  a  few  copies  of  the  Ladies 
Pearl.  I  am  so  pleased  with  your  success  that  I  wished  to  write  and  tell 
you  so.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  such  a  poor  correspondent.  I  will 
try  to  be  better. 

My  trip  to  Kentucky  made  me  very  sad.  I  found  so  many,  many 
changes.  Even  when  you  lived  with  us  there  was  friction  over  slavery 
in  our  country.  The  situation  has  not  improved.  It  has  grown  worse. 
Only  our  best  friends  were  sympathetic,  understood  Mr.  Owsley's 
point  of  view  and  were  sorry  to  see  us  leave  and  come  north  in  '51. 
Most  of  our  neighbors  did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Owsley's  leniency. 

You  probably  remember  Green.  How  he  stole  a  gun  and  ran  away 
to  Agnes  in  Atlanta.  The  next  year  Agnes  brought  him  home.  We 
realized  he  couldn't  stay  with  us.  There  was  too  much  ill  feeling  in  the 
village.  So  Mr.  Owsley  smuggled  him  up  to  Cincinnati,  gave  him  his 
freedom,  a  little  money  and  got  him  a  job.  Mr.  Owsley  was  sure  he 
was  just  young  and  energetic,  not  really  bad.  We  thought  we  could 
keep  this  a  secret. 

But  Green  quit  his  job,  spent  his  money,  and,  using  his  freedom 
papers,  he  came  home  supposedly  to  see  his  mammy.  Actually  his 
return  almost  caused  a  riot,  for  he  painted  glowing  pictures  of  his  life 
in  Cincinnati.  He  had  the  darkies  believing  that  all  you  had  to  do  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  was  to  sit  around  in  the  sun  eating  watermelon  and 
being  waited  on  by  white  folks.  Even  Mr.  Owsley  became  provoked 
with  Green  and  gave  him  a  severe  talking  to.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  he  got  mad  and  sneaked  off,  taking  two  young  darkies  with  him. 
We  didn't  care  as  long  as  we  saw  no  more  of  Green. 

I  have  heard  since  that  he  was  successful  passing  through  the  under- 
ground and  is  now  out  of  harm's  way  in  Covert,  Michigan. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  unpleasantness  over  Green  helped  Mr.  Owsley 
decide  to  free  his  slaves  and  come  north.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  did.  As 
Dr.  Langdon  knows  from  their  discussions,  Mr.  Owsley  never  did 
approve  of  slavery.  The  cleavage  between  those  for  and  against  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  life  became  difficult.  So  we  came  to 
Jacksonville,  where  we  had  friends  and  family,  bringing  only  our  house 
slaves  as  free  servants  with  us. 

At  first  I  missed  Stamford  enormously.  But  Mr.  Owsley  is  so  much 
happier  that  I  am  glad  we  came.  After  this  recent  visit,  I  don't  care  to 
ever  go  back  again. 

I  hope  that  slavery  has  not  become  such  a  social  problem  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  so  glad  to  hear  of  your  nice  family.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
Ladies  Vearl  and  would  like  to  become  a  subscriber.  May  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  achievement. 

With  very  best  Wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Finley  Owsley. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

Willie  and  Jim  were  sitting  near  the  woodpile  in  deep  conversation. 
As  usual,  Jim's  fingers  were  busy  carving  a  figure,  but  it  was  evident 
that  his  mind  was  on  other  things.  They  were  so  engrossed,  they 
didn't  notice  Dr.  Langdon's  approach. 

"What  are  you  discussing  so  seriously?"  he  asked. 

"We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  Now  that  he  is  presi- 
dent, do  you  think  he  will  try  to  free  the  slaves?"  asked  Willie. 

"In  his  campaign  speeches  he  promised  Emancipation,"  answered 
Dr.  Langdon. 

"But  how  can  he  free  our  slaves?" 

"They  could  and  possibly  will  vote  to  do  so  in  Washington." 

"Well,  do  you  thing  Tennessee  will  agree?  We  don't  have  to  do 
what  those  men  in  Washington  want,  do  we?" 

"We  should,  but  will  we?  Yes,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  opposition 
in  the  south." 

"Jonas  say  there  gonna  be  a  fight,"  said  Jim. 

"Really,  Father,  do  you  think  there  will  be  a  war?  Hot  dog!  Can  I 
go?  I  have  a  gun." 

"There  may  be  a  battle  or  two.  But  it  won't  last  long.  Not  long 
enough  for  you  to  be  old  enough  to  join  the  army.  The  north  will  learn 
that  we  are  serious  about  keeping  our  slaves.  Europe  can't  get  along 
without  our  cotton,  so  they  will  side  with  us.  Soon  the  mills  of  New 
England  will  need  our  cotton,  too.  No,  I  feel  confident  that  it  won't  be 
much  of  a  struggle." 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  South  held  that  same  opinion  and  to  their 
sorrow,  they  found  they  were  wrong. 

"Mr.  Cherry  he  say  we  ain't  got  no  guns  to  go  to  war  with." 

"We  all  have  guns.  You  know  that.  Enough,  anyway.  Besides,  we 
will  form  our  own  Confederation.  If  they  don't  want  us  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  have  our  own  country.  That  is  no  reason  for  war." 

"Aw,  gee!"  said  Willie,  disappointedly. 
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"My,  what  a  bloodthirsty  little  son  I  have.  You  had  better  stick  to 
shooting  rabbits.  They  can't  shoot  back.  Now  keep  quiet  about  this 
in  front  of  your  mother.  Women  don't  like  war,  nor  even  discussions 
about  war.  Mind  you,  I  don't  think  we'll  go  to  war.  And  if  we  do,  it 
will  be  a  mere  skirmish.  So  let  us  not  talk  about  it  any  more." 

Dr.  Langdon  left  the  boys  to  enter  the  house.  Naturally  they  con- 
tinued their  conversation.  They  did  not  trust  Doctor's  mature  judg- 
ment. Even  a  little  war  would  be  exciting,  and  each  of  them  bragged 
about  what  he  would  do.  Jim  was  just  as  rebellious  as  Willie.  He 
wanted  no  part  of  Freedom.  Besides,  how  could  signing  an  old  paper 
make  any  difference.  So  the  boys  had  glorious  dreams  of  becoming 
soldiers  and  heroes.  Jim  would  walk  at  Willie's  side  and  carry  the 
powder  and  shot.  On  further  consideration,  they  guessed  they  would 
both  ride  horses.  They  planned  to  kill  a  General  and  get  a  medal.  They 
were  discussing  their  uniforms  when  Aunt  Polly  called  Willie  in  to 
dinner.  He  rose  and  with  a  swagger  like  a  real  soldier,  holding  one 
hand  on  a  pretended  scabbard,  he  crossed  to  the  kitchen  door. 

Willie  was  careful  to  drop  this  pose  in  front  of  his  mother.  He 
quickly  reverted  to  being  a  little  boy  especially  sweet  to  his  old  mother 
that  had  to  be  protected  from  war  propaganda.  Susan  smiled  to  herself. 
She  was  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  sheltering 
arms  of  her  men  folk  made  her  love  them  dearly.  But  inwardly  she 
gave  way  to  her  fears  and  justifiably  worried  over  the  future. 

Only  too  soon  War  became  a  reality.  The  Confederacy  was  formed 
and  made  its  first  stand  of  defiance  against  the  Union  at  Fort  Sumter. 
It  proved  to  be  no  "mere  skirmish"  but  a  bitter  war  which  lasted  long 
enough  for  both  Willie  and  Jim  to  play  their  part  in  it. 

THE  END 
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